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pure, that it durst not yield to love but when the voice 
of religion had joined with it, and which was going to 
pronounce the hymeneal vow only to acquire more 
means of calling the greatest hero in the world to the 
blessed light of salvation. “O thou Omnipotent and 
Omnipresent !” exclaimed she, in a supplicating voice. 
It was all she could articulate, for the vivacity of the 
sentiments that oppressed her exceeded by far the powers 
of human language. ‘The prince, prostrate before her, 
begged of the unknown Deity he saw her imploring, to 
turn her heart to compassion. During their silent 
prayers, the moon was reflecting her glimmering light on 
the wide extent of the desert ; no noise, no sound inter- 
rupted the stillness of the night; it seemed as if, in that 
calm and solitude, God ought more distinctly to hear the 
prayers of the soul that implored him, and that soul 
ought more perfectly to hear its own voice. The prin- 
cess fancied she had heard it in her own heart, whisper- 
ing that God himself commanded her to deyote her whole 
life to the salvation of that hero who twice had offered 
to sacrifice his own. She dropped her hand into that of 
the prince, both raised them to heaven together ; and, 
untying the relic that hung on her bosom, she placed it 
before the eyes of Malek Adhel, exclaiming, “Here, 
where all nature is silent, where all living creatures seem 
to sleep, speak to him at this solitary moment, O my 


Adhel started. There was something in the look and 
voice of the virgin that astonished his soul. It was 
more than love: and it created such emotions as he had 
never experienced before. Matilda guessed what he felt, 
and said, “ And now that thou art worthy of being my 
husband, I swear never to have any other than thee! I 
swear it to that God who now fills, with his immensity 
and power, this desert, and thy heart.” She ceased. 
Malek Adhel could not speak, he was so deeply oppress- 
ed with a sensation of inexpressible happiness and un- 
known sensibility! Matilda was his—Matilda was his 
wife! But, in calling God into the desert, in making 
Him the witness of their august union, in placing Him 
between her and Adhel, the virgin had surrounded her- 
self with so much majesty, that, in presence of the vene- 
ration she inspired, passion became silent, every image 
of pleasure and voluptuousness was wholly effaced from 
the mind of Malek Adhel. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


The dawn was breaking over the east, and commenc- 
ing that day, the end of which, perhaps, Malek Adhel 
was not to be ; but could he withhold blessing it, 
when it was half@wed by hearing him call Matilda his 
wife? That name, which he pronounced incessantly, 
did not alarm the virgin’s modesty ; for he had sworn to 
shut his eyes against her chaste beauties until the mo- 
ment when the archbishop should consecrate their en- 
gagements ; and she relied in full confidence on the faith 
of the husband to whom she had promised all, save the 
sacrifice of her innocence. Full of courage and joy, 
Malek Adhel prepared for the journey, flattering himself 
that they should reach Mount Kaleil in the evening, 
where he proposed to wait quietly for the caravan that 
followed them. But soon her languor increased, and 
she knew no longer where she was: she had ceased to 
perceive the sands that menaced, and the sun that 
scorched; her struggles, her remorse, her country, her 
marriage, all were blotted out of her remembrance. 
Her thoughts were lost in a void space; and at last, 
save the love that animated her, and the husband who 
pressed her in his arms, the whole world had vanished 
from her mind. 

Meanwhile, after a few hours, she fancied the steps 
of him who carried her were slackening. A vague ap- 
prehension struck at her heart, and tore her away from 
the state of oblivion wherein she was plunged. She 
opened her eyes, looked at the prince, and was frightened 
at his extreme paleness, which soon increased on Jearn- 


“No!” exclaimed Matilda, “let us die here !” 


for the last time, all her passion. 


Malek Adhel to live. Supported by the princess, he 
ste-* up, and endeavoured to discover the bald and 
bluish topof Mount Kaleil. He called out—he implored 
heaven and earth—but nothing appeared: no answer 
was made. And his.cries, lost on the wide waste, were 
net even regarded by the echo. , Discouraged by this 
silence, and still more by the frightful space that secluded 
him from the world, he drew nearer to Matilda, sat down 
by her side, and resigned himself to die: while she, 
tenderly inclining towards him, with the most sorrowful 
expression, told him, that the hour when she could dare 
to love him without fear, would be the sweetest of her 
life, if he would promise to follow her into eternity. 
The prince looked at her, and that look conveyed an as- 
surance that he would not quit her. “If thou wilt con- 
sent,” added she, “God in a few moments will receive 
us both into his bosom.” Malek Adhel pressed on his 
lips the relic he had received from Matilda, and an- 
swered, “I wili follow thee every where; be lost, and 
perish with thee, rather than ever part with thee!” 
The virgin raised her eyes up to heaven with gratitude, 
laid one hand upon her heart, and gave her husband the 
other, in pronouncing these words, “For ever!’ He 
replied the same. They looked at each other, and 
smiled again. By degrees their strength failed: their 
heavy eye-lids opened but with pain. ‘They reclined, 
and leaned against each other, Darkness began to sur- 
round them. The coldness of the night began to chill 
their blood: another day was not to rise on them, and 
their last sun was setting in death ! 

Meanwhile, amidst the awful silence of these exten- 
sive wastes, afar, towards the east, a noise was heard. 
A sudden joy revived in the prince’s soul, and he arose. 
He listened, and the noise increased: he distinguished 
the feet of camels, the neighing of a horse, and soon the 
voices of men. He clasped his hands together, and ex- 
march of a caravan! We are saved!” “Ah!” replied 
and I shall have no more misfortunes to apprehend.” 
“O my beloved, revive! happiness and life will be re- 
stored to us.” While he advanced some paces towards 
the caravan, Matilda answered, “Alas! what greater 
happiness can I expect from the longest life, than that of 
dying with thee?” But the prince now attended less 
to what she said than the thought of her safety. In the 
men who were approaching, Malek Adhel recognised his 
soldiers. “ Brave friends!” said he, pointing to the 
princess, save that illustrious unfortunate, who is dying! 
assist her—I cannot help you. My strength is exhaust- 
ed. Were it not for this blessed meeting, I should not 
have beheld another sun.” He said, and his warriors 
obeyed. Some removed Matilda on a cainel, and others 
cooled the heat of the prince’s lungs, by giving him 
milk. At last they reached Mount Kaleil, where they 
halted. And, in the hermit’s forsaken grotto, Matilda 
during the whole night enjoyed a soft repose. The 
prince, too, on secing her out of danger, ventured, at last, 
to taste the refreshment of sleep. 

The next day they came in sight of the Pyramids, 
and soon after they distinguished the lofty towers of 
Cairo. On seeing Malek Adhel enter the city, the peo- 
ple, believing the report of the soldiers who had arrived 
two days before, and whici stated that he had been mas- 
sacred by the Bedsuins, manifested their joy b¥ loud 
and tumultuous acclamations. Soon they heard. from 
the warriors who accompanied the prince, the vile per- 
fidy of those who had betrayed him, and instantly hur- 
ried in crowds to the respective residence of these 
traitors, to crush them, and take revenge of the crime 
with which they were stained. Malek Adhel could not 





the rupture of a vessel in his chest. In vain he endea- | 


voured to comfort her. with the hope that Mount Kaleil | from breaking out into loud murmurs against the Eng- 
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hinder a raging populace from giving him these san- 
guinary proofs of love; still less could he prevent them 


was not far off, and that he should soon obtain relief. | 
Thus, | 
in seeing the grave ready to engulf them both, Matilda 
took pleasure in a situation that allowed her to express, 
But the more she en- 
larged on this theme, the more it increased the desire of 


claimed, “ Heaven’s mercy has reached us! I hear the | 


the princess, with a feeble sigh, “but a few moments, | 

















‘ish princess. Not one Mussulman but accused her of 
being the cause of the disasters at Ptolemais, and the 
inaction wherein the prince remained. Such reproaches 
were just, and Malek Adhel felt them. Indeed, what 
could he hope from Saladin? Saladin, austere, religious, 
averse to love, would he be moved with his passion? 
would he listen to his excuses, or consent to give him a 
Christian bride? Thus the hero argued with himself; 
and, overcome by so many torments and uncertainties, 
his great soul was. discouraged. Broken, indignant 
against his weakness, which he had not the courage to 
surmount, he was ready to hate equally his duty that 
reproached, his glory that summoned, and his love that 
fettered him ! 
—>—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Not many days had elapsed since the return from the 
desert, when, one morning, a young warrior, covered 
with a green armour, the visor down, alone, without any 
squire, and riding a jet black mare, appeared at the 
dvors of the palace. On his arm he wore a buckler, 
representing a sinople field and a silver zodiac, in the 
middle of which was a compass, turning to the side of 
the Virgin, encircled with these words, “I seek her 
only !” On recognising him to be Montmorency, Matilda 
foresaw her fate was about to change, and it was less 
surprise than fear which forced from her a shriek, and 
tinged her face with a deep blush. Malek Adhel, struck 
with the same thought, felt his trouble augmented, on 
perceiving that Montmorency’s shield bore a subject and 
a motto which told him that Matilda was the “nly object 
he came to seek at Cairo. After having considered him 
for some time in the silence of profound admiration, he 
said, “ Conqueror of Ptolemais, whengg thy audacity, 
and what ill genius has conducted thee into walls where 
thy name alone would be a sentence of death, from 
which all my authority could not save thee?” “ There- 
fore it is to thee alone,” replied Montmorency, “I en- 
trust my name and intentions. Hear me; the moments 
are precious, and I cannot hasten too much to tell thee 
the motive of my visit. 

“Tt was not until Metchoub’s arrival at the Christian 
camp that he found he had brought back the Queen of 
England instead of the Princess. It was too late to de- 
tain her, and his fury knew no bounds. He broke out 
into loud complaints against you, prince: charged you 
with perfidy, and asserted that your conduct was less 
the effect of your love than of a desire to declare your- 
self independent of Saladin, and form an alliance with 
the Christians to mount the throne of Egypt. This 
opinion obtained credit in the camp, and the Christians 
rejoiced at it. Richard himself added faith to it, and 
entertained no doubt but that his sister’s hand would be 
the price at which your arms were to be joined with ours. 
Still the advantage of such a union cowld not induce him 
to behold it with pleasure. Lusignan saw the princess 
in the island of Cyprus, and since that moment he has 
lost his heart. On the death of Sibylla, he opened his 
mind to Richard—and Richard, who sees in him a bro- 
ther in arms, and his dearest friend, swore, that if his 
sister should ever renounce her profession, and consent 
to take a husband, he should be the prince. Philip Au- 
gustus, and the other sovereigns among the Crusaders, 
unanimously blamed Richard’s obstinacy in favour of 
Lusignan. They declared that, far from refusing you 
the Princess Matilda, they ought to offer her to you as a 
wife, provided you would adopt our faith, and embrace 

our cause. Some knights declaimed loudly against such 
opinions, and maintained that no one had a right to dis- 
pose of the heart of the princess: that she was her own 
mistress, and that nothing could be decided respecting 
her fate until she had been consulted. I not only 
adopted the last opinion, but I also offered, at the head of 
several warriors, to seek the Princess Matilda wherever 
you might have concealed her, in order to. learn her in- 
tentions, and shed our blood to execute them. A thou- 
sand warriors immediately entered under my command, 
and I should have had double that number, had not the 
general interest opposed it. Philip Augustus demanded 
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that 1 should be appointed commander of this noble 


troop—and Richard decorated us with the title of Knights 
of the Virgin. He commissioned me, my lord, to offer 
you any price you might require for the ran-om of his 


sister. Moved by the prayers of the confederate princes, 
he added, that, were it trve that you would adopt 
the Christian faith, and join our standard, he would ob- 
tain from the pope 2 dispensation from his oath, which 
consigned his sister to Lusignan only. And {, madam,” 
continued he, addressing Matilda, “I have seized the 
joyful opportanity of coming hither only to declare to 
you, that my thousand warriers and myself will never 
sulfer that any laws should be imposed upon you, under 
the name of political interests. Signify your will, there- 
fore, madam, for there is not a sovereign but who is 
ready to offer you a throne—and not a knight,” added 
he, with emotion, “ but grieves at having none to offer!” 
«« Montmorency,” interrupted the prince, abruptly, “ per- 
haps Matilda is no longer the mistress of ber choice 1” 
Josselin started with surprise. ‘The princess turned 
her head aside with a blush. But, during this moment 
of silence, a strange noise, heard in the next room, inti- 
mated that slaves were approaching. Uneasy on Mont- 
morency’s account, Malek Adhel ran eagerly to meet 
them. The first object he perceived was a yeung Arab, 
named Kaled—Kaled, one of his most devoted servants, 
and the bravest officer of Saladin’s army. Astonished, 
he enquired why he had left the sultan. Kaled replied, 
“As I traveled the city in my way to the palace, I heard 
it reported that a Christian warrior was hidden therein ; 
Lusignan, Richard, and Montmorency, were named. All 
three, thou knowest, are equally the proscribed objects 
of thy brother's and the people’s hatred. Ere an instant, 
the furious populace threaten to force thy guard, and 
burst thy gates: nor is their fury the least of the dangers 
that threaten thee. The sultan,” added he, in a lower 
voice, “thy brother, has himself proscribed thy head!’ 
«Of all thou hast told me,” replied Malek Adhel, “ the 
last surprises me most, but alarms me least. My brother 
will know me some day. Come, Kaled, come,” con- 
tinued he; and he led him towards the apartment of the 
Princess Matilda,where he introduced him to Jusselin. 
After some complimentary ceremonies had passed, Malek 
dvmanded of Kaled, what cause had so much kindled 


Saladin’s wrath against him as to make him cevet his 


death! 

At these words, the princess screamed with terror. 
Without giving the prince time to calm her apprehen- 
sions, Kaled replied warmly, “ What cause! Con- 
temning thy brother’s commands, hast thou not sent 
back the Queen of England to the Christian camp, and 
kept the sister of Richard near thee? And this at the 


very time when he sultan has just forgiven thee the 
fall of Ptolemais! In short, at this moment, while he | 


is waiting for thee to renew the war, thou art here imac- 
tive!" “Has not the sultan long ago received the 
explanation of what thou askest 7” exclaimed the prince; 
‘has not the slave J despatched to him on my quitting 


Damietta, given my letters ; and, after having read them, | 
what doubt could he entertain of my fidelity?” «I | 
know not,” replied Kiled; “but I can affirm, that if he | 
received thy apology, it did not pacify him. Some time 
azo the daughter of Amaury appeared before him, acd | 


related thy perfidies. Saladin refused to believe her. 
The regard he entertained for thy character silenced his 
suspicions, and he wanted evidence to change his opin- 
ion of thee. But the day when Metchoub appeared in 
his tent, with gloomy looks, his garments rent, and 
crying out, ina doleful voice, striking his forehead on 
the ground, that thou hadst deceived him—that thou 
wert a traitor! ‘Metchoub,’ exclaimed he, after a pause, 
‘away to Cairo! twelve thousand men shall follow thee. 
With their help thou wilt reduce the subjects whom the 
traitor Adhel has drawn into his rebellion. Seize the 
traitor himself, if it be possible! To conquer him, em- 
ploy all means—all are laudable against traitors. Loaded 
with chains, thou wilt cause him to be led into the great 
market-place at Cairo—and, before thou inflict death on 
him, abandon, under his own eyes, the Princess of Eng- 
land to the vilest populace.’” “ Hold, Kaled, hold!’ 
exclaimed Malek Adhel, with impetuousity: «No! so 
vile a design cannot have been conceived by Saladin!” 
«Since the sulfan sees in thee a traitor,” continued 
Kaled, “he is not the same. Gloomy, suspicious, cor- 
roded with cares, he sheds the gall of suspicion on all 
who surround him—and has ceased to believe in virtue, 


2 





| since he can no longer believe in thine. He makes a 
| delight of thy pain, and affirms that all that thou sbalt 
undergo will not equal the tortures he feels, In short, 
Metchoub’s last orders are, not to appear again before 
him but with thy head in his hand.”  O Saladin !” 
exclaimed the prince, “thou must be indeed unhappy, 
to have become so cruel! But, Kaled, tell me, knowest 
thou whether Metchoub’s army is advancing towards 
Cairo?” “He leads his army with such rapidity,” re- 
plied the Arab, “that I shall hardly have gained two 
days on him. The instant Saladin had issued his orders, 
I forgot all thy errors, saw thy perils only, and flew to 
prevent or share them with thee. On leaving the council 
of the emirs, I took a horse whose swiftness equals that 
of the winds, and in less than two days I reached the 
mountains of Khor—from whose summit I perceived 
afar, in the sandy plains which surround Ramah, the 
army of Metchoub making prodigiods marches, I then 
redoubled my rapidity: my steed scarcely left the mark 
of his feet on the sand. But Metchoub is inflamed with 
such vindictive rancour against thee, that I should not 
wonder if he followed -me close, and the next morning’s 
sun beheld him encamped on the banks of the Nile. 
Take thy precautions, therefore, O Malek Adhel! for 
thou seest the sultan’s orders are peremptory, and Met- 
choub will not soften them.” 

Sad and pensive, Malek Adhel remained silent, unde- 
termined whether, by parting from Matilda, he could 
save her. If he had exposed but his own life by keep- 
ing her with him, neither Montmorency and his thousand 
| warriors, nor Metchoub and his twelve thousand men, 
nor Saladin himself with all the forces of his kingdom, 
| could have frightened him from his love: but his people 

and his soldiers, ready to shed all their blood in his de- 
fence, were also ready te mutiny, if he commanded 
| them to protect Matilda. Drawing therefore near her, 
he took her hand—and placing it in Montmorency’s, 
added, with profound emotion, “Conduct her to the 
Christian camp. It is to your loyalty, your valour, and 
your honour, Montmorency, that I confide the honour 
and the life of Malek Adhel’s wife!” Josselin fell back 
with astonishment. His apprehensions had not gone so 
far—and he exclaimed, “ The sister of Richard, a Chris- 
tian princess, the future bride of the Lord—the wife of 
Malek Adhel!” He stopped. The virgin arose; aud, 
turning on Montmorency her eyes bathed in tears, which 
so well expressed the grief of her soul, the modesty of 
ler thoughts, and dignity of her rank, she said to him, 
‘*Montmorency, I am not the wife of Malek Adhel, for 
Malek Adhel is not yet a Christian, and none but a 
| Christian can obtain my hand; butI have sworn to the 
orince, and [ here renew the oath, never to belong to any 
other mortal than him!” « The brother of Saladin can 
never be a Christian,” interrupted Kaled eagerly. “Hear 
me, Kaled!” replied Malek Adhel: “Thou hast more 
than once seen with what ardour I have defended the 
empire of Mahomed against that of Christ. But I was 
ignorant then that a virgin of sixteen could rise superior 
to all seductions—resist even those of her own heart, 
and fear death less than shame. I knew not,” added he, 
‘ooking at Josselin, “thata mortal filled with profound 
passion could chain his desires, silence his regrets, and 
become the defender of his rival. Such high virtues 
belong to Christians only! The law of Mahomed per- 
forms no such prodigies, They have moved me, I con- 
fess; and, if truth be any where, it must be in that re- 
ligion which operates them. Meanwhile, though shaken, 
Iam not yet converted, and never will adopt a faith, 
the first precept of which would be to make me a traitor 
tomy brother and my country. My first engagements 
were to Saladin; and I will keep them to my latest 
breath. He may proscribe my head, but he shall not 
prevent me frorn devoting my life to his service. The 
torch of Mahomedanism sheds on my soul but a pale 
and glimmering light—that of Christ sheds none yet. 
But honour speaks to me like a Deity: let it therefore 
become my only religion and law. I admire the Chris- 
tians, and will fight them. I adore Matilda, and submit 
to part With her. And could I only obtain her hand at 
the price of perfidy, I would resign it. Tell me, brave 
Montmorency, if thou sawest me by thy side, raising the 
sword on my country, and bathing my hands in my 
brother’s blood, with what an eye wouldst thou behold 
me? Matilda, you look down—Montmorency, you fear 
to answer me. Christians as you are, you dare not tell 





rae that your law commands and approves treason. O 





Matilda, were I to abandon all my duties to follow you, 
should I be worthy tocall you mine? And, were I to 
break through all my oaths, should I deserve to receive 
yours! My beloved, in parting with thee, I part with 
every thing, save the hope of meeting thee again. To 
attain it, I will not count upon obstacles, but overcome 
them: for nothing on earth is impossible to Malek, ex- 
cept to become a traitor, or to live without thee! and 
now receive my parting blessing; for in one hour 
hence—” 

He stopped. His tongue could not finish the sen- 
tence—and he turned aside for the second time. He 
feared, if he once more saw Matilda, he should not have 
the fortitude to suffer her departure. During that pause, 
the princess herself had been doubting whether she could 
resolve to quit the prince. She was not deticient in the 
knowledge of her duty, but the courage to submit. 
Hence, if the Deity did not vouchsafe her his assistance, 
she must remain with Malek Adhel: for, though reason 
may point out to us the road of virtue, religion alone can 
give us the strength to follow it. 

In a silent prayer, the princess implored Him who 
governs all things, to save her from weakness of heart. 
The Saracen, who saw her struggles and hesitation, ex- 
perienced a sort of frenzy which made him almost confi- 
dent he could, by the prowess of his single arm, defend 
her against all the powers of the earth. Had Matilda 
uttered but a single word favourable to that hope, he 
would have embraced it, and perhaps she had not de- 
parted. That Power, however, which she had been so 
earnestly imploring, did not allow of her farther inde- 
cision : and now, convinced that it was time to resign 
the vain expectation of sublunary happiness, she shroud- 
ed her face with her veil, and in a feeble voice articulated, 
“T am ready to depart!” Her consent brought back 
Malek Adhel to the sight of truth, and of his desperate 
situation. “It is decided, then!” exclaimed he, and 
rushed out precipitately to give orders for the departure 
of the princess. 


—>>— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


In a few moments the prince had collected together 
all the Christians who were at Cairo: he supplied them 
with arms, spoke to them himself, recommended that 
they should leave the city separately, and meet at a cer- 
tain place he mentioned near the ruins of Heliopolis: 
there they were to wait for him, and he promised to join 
them with the English princess and the unknown knight, 
whose name he feared even to tell the Christians. From 
the activity he displayed in all these preparations, the 
diligence with which his commands were executed, the 
impatient and anxious manner in which he pressed the 
departure, one would have thought he was forwarding 
his own happiness ; ah ! much more—it was Matilda’s 
safety. Agitated, disordered, he returned to her. « All 
is ready,” said he; “your women and r palanquins 
are waiting for you; you will go out me. through 
one of the private doors of the palace ; Kaled will con- 
duct you.” “O Malek Adhel!” replied she, rising, « I 
am going far away from you; but, before I leave you, 
will you not tell me what is to become of you, and in 
what manner you will escape Saladin’s anger?” «I 
know not,” replied he; “one only thought engages my 
attention; but that is not it. Ask me nothing more, 
Matilda; do not speak tome; spare my weakness; in 
the name of your own dear safety, depart; for I am not 
sure a minute hence of having the fortitude of suffering 
you to go.—Come Montmorency, thou art the most in 
danger here: I will not quit thee; follow me, we shall 
join the princess again at the end of the aqueduct, near 
the mountain of Mokathan:” he said, and led the hero 
away with him. At the door of the palace they found 
a numerous crowd, who seemed disposed to obstruct their 
passage. Montmorency had pulled down the visor of his 
helmet: Malek Adhel took off his own, and uncovered 
those majestic features and that high forehead which dis- 
played the nobleness of his great soul. He waved his 
hand, commanded the people to disperse, and the people, 
astonished at his confidence, overcome by his ascendency, 
and too timid to resist a hero, obeyed, and dispersed in- 
stantly. The two warriors passed slowly through that 
multitude who trembled with rage on seeing themselves 
invincibly chained by the respect a great courage inspires : 
meanwhile, Malek Adhel was not free from alarms, for he 
feared for Montmorency ; but Montmorency felt none, 
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for he had himself only to think of. Scarcely had they 
gone a little way when Malek Adhel said to him, « Thou 
hast just gone through a thousand deaths, and thy soul 
has not even been moved.” The knight replied with a 
kind smile that “ the Archbishop of Tyre might probably 
have told him there was some pride in passing so quietly.” 
The prince answered warmly: “Montmorency, | will 
own, that, had I been able to perceive that thy courage 
was shaken by the dreadful destruction a raging people 
just threatened thee with, Matilda's innocence would not 
have seemed to me safe in thy keeping: for the man who 
is feeble before death, must be much more so before the 
passions.” ‘ Hear!” replied the Christian hero : « what- 
ever be my secret sentiments, in confiding to me the 
bonds which unite thee with the princess, thou hast 
placed between her and me a barrier that even my desires 
could not pass. Were it true that I should be so unfor- 
tunate as to feed a hopeless love, I would confine it so 
deep within my heart, that Matilda could not discover it, 
and that I should die without even begging her compas 
sion.” Malek Adhel, more moved than jealous, on be- 
holding a heroisim which he well felt he could not attain, 
was going to answer when he perceived Matilda’s palan- 
quin, and instantly went to meet her with Montmorency. 
They together followed their way along the banks of the 
Nile. Near the ruins of Heliopolis they found the Chris- 
tians who according to the prince’s orders had assembled 
in that place: the band halted. Then it was that Ma- 
lek Adhel made Montmorency known to the Christians, 
and showed them their leader. All recognised him with 
respect and joy. After having received their promise of 
obedience, the Christian hero placed himself at the head 
of that band, having Matilda’s palanquin on his left, and 
Malek Adhel on his right. Soon he conducted them 
towards the range of mountains that spread on the east. 
After some windings among torrents and steep precipices, 
he entered a wild and gloomy valley, where it was prola- 
bly the first time since the creation of the world so many 
men had penetrated. The thousand warriors were wait- 
ing there for Montmorency. At the sight of the Chris- 
tians clad in Turkish armour, they fancied that they 
were surprised, and prepared for action; but Josselin, 
advancing before, stopped them. “Fear nothing,” said 
he to them: “I bring you, it is true, the most formidable 
support of the empire of the crescent; but he comes 
hither as a friend: he is alone, confiding to our honour 
in a manner as glorious for him as for us. Hecomes to 
entrust to our care the most valuable pledge that, next to 
the sepulchre of Christ, the Mahomedan arms ever con- 
quered from ours: he restores us the Princess of Eng- 
land.” At these words he was interrupted by cries of 
joy. All the knights surrounded the palanquin, bowing 
respectfully, and putting the points of their swords to the 
ground. Montmorency resumed: “After having paid 
your first homage to the sister of one of our greatest 
kings, will not your second be addressed to her deliverer, 
to that hero whose virtues and valour are equally ad- 
mired and dreaded by the Christians—in short, to Malek 
Adhel.” That great and awful name caused among the 
knights an emotion as lively as Matilda’s had previously 
done, and Malek Adhel would undoubtedly have been 
moved with the honours that were paid him, had he been 
able, at such a moment, to feel any thing besides the grief 
of leaving Matilda. While Kaled was explaining to the 
Christians the road they were to follow to avoid meeting 
with Metchoub’s army, the princess retired behind a rock, 
shaded by clumps of wild citron trees ; the prince follow- 
ed her. She endeavoured to pronounce a few words; 
her strength failed her, her breath grew short, and, in her 
disorder, she reclined her head on Malek Adhel’s breast: 
he pressed her in his arms with passionate ardour, and 
said: ‘Swear to me, Matilda, that neither the will of the 
king thy brother, nor the solicitations of the Christians, 
nor even the orders of the head of thy church, shall pre- 
vail on thee to take another husband.” «I swear it!’ 
replied she, raising her face, drowned in tears: “ thine, 
or God’s!” Malek Adhel looked at her, shuddered, 
trembled; a burning sweat dropped from his forehead : a 
hundred times he had triumphed over death, now he 
could not triumph over himself; in vain did he seek for 
his courage in his heart—he only found his love there ; 
and the hero, as he endeavoured to bid her a last farewell, 
could not suppress his sobs: he broke away, exclaiming, 
“ Farewell, Matilda! for if I remain an instant longer, I 
shall depart with thee.”—Quicker than lightning, he 
sprang on his steed: the Christians detained him. In- 
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formed by Montmorency of his quarrel with Saladin, they | 
entreated him to join with them; they promised him | 
honours, every happiness, the right of sitting between | 
Richard and Philip Augustus, and the hand of Matilda ; | 
there was no kind of persuasion which they neglected. 
The sentiment, however, which pleaded most in their | 
favour in Maiek Adhel’s mind was the following: Matil- | 
da, who saw the prince stopping, and heard the Chris- | 
tians, fell on her kness: she said nothing, but her tears | 
were words, and Malek Adhel saw them. She hegged ; 
it depended on him to make her happy ; he could do for | 
her what she asked of Giod—he could fill her heart with | 
boundless joy ; he could yield, become a Christian, and | 
her husband! Kaled, astonished at the silence he pre- 
served, drew near him, and said indignantly, “Malek 
Adhel, dost thou hesitate!” He started, looked at his 
friend, and turning his horse’s bridle instantly, without 
answering Montmorency, he flew away with rapidity : 
at sight of it, the prayer she had begun expired on the 
virgin’s lips; she reclined her head, closed her eyes, and 
wished never to open them again. 

Meanwhile, after some moments, Montmorency ap- 
proached her respectfully, and asked her if she would 
proceed. “Let us go,” said she, “now I have nothing 
more to leave,” Sad and pensive, Josselin handed her 
into her palanquin: she covered her head, and reclined 
back. If her eyes shed no more tears, her distracted 
heart grieved severely ; she did not, however, beg of God 
to take away her grief, for she did not wish to part with 
it. The grief that united itself thus closely to the re- 
membrance of Malek Adhel was, at that moment, her 
only consolation, and the most valuable resource she had 
left. 


—=>——— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


When he got back to Cairo, Malek Adhel did not feed 
his grief by visiting those places where Matilda was no 
longer; it was not to weep her loss but to juin her again 
that he was going to employ himself: the world had not 
obstacles enough to hinder him from catching again at 
the happiness he had just resigned; for events pass, but 
when the will remains firm and invariable, it always at 
last finds a favourable one. With that idea he had re- 
covered all his strength, his heavy eyes all their fire, and | 
the hero was himself again. Meanwhile, faithful and | 
true as he remained to his brother, he would not suffer | 
himself to be dragged like a slave before him: his great | 
soul might condescend to adopt a voluntary submission, | 
but it spurned at the idea of a forced one, and it was by | 
other proofs that he wished to convince S:ladin of his 
fidelity. He said but a word, and instantly his troops, | 
scattered all around the city, concentrated into closer | 
bodies. Ditches were made, walls constructed, intrench- | 
ments formed on all sides ; for while the prince was re- | 
solved to defend himself against Metchoub, he had no | 
intention to attack him. Never did man possess better 
than he ali the great qualities requisite for the soldier : 
to an ardent valour he joined a consummate prudence ; 
fighting like a private soldier, he remembered he was 
a chief, and, at the moment when he seemed the most | 
engaged in wielding the lance or javelin, he ceased not to 
conduct and direct the army, which he still better pro- 
tected by his knowledge and skill, than by the strength | 
of his matchless arm. 

The second day after Matilda’s departure, the sentinels | 
placed at the top of the towers informed the prince that 
they perceived at a distance in the plain, through clouds | 
of dust, numerous battalions, the lances of which reflected | 
the sun-beams; Malek Adhel assembled his troops and | 
the people in the public place. and said to them: « Sala- 
din thinks me a traitor, but I swear he is deceived, and | 
will give him a proof of it; he sends Metchoub for my 
head—will vou give it him?”’—A ery of horror was 
heard, and Malek Adhel’s eyes only met with looks that 
seemed to swear all around were ready to lose their lives 
in his service. Such lively testimonies of affection | 
moved and surprised him, and made him know the ex- | 
tent of his power over them; but he could not be pleas- 
ed with a power that would enable him to rule over all 
Egypt, and could not afford him the means of keeping 
Matilda near him—and, if at all times the hero would | 

| 





have scorned a usurped throne, how much more justly 
then must that ambition have appeared to him narrow, 
and insufficient to the vast desires of a soul that could | 





only be filled with the boundless joys of love ! 


Malek Adhel was very sensible that in opposing an 
army to that of his brother, he was holding up the exam- 
ple of rebellion, and became guilty ; but he was hurt at 
the silence which Saladin bad preserved since the mes- 
sage he sent to him from Damietta; he was angry that 
a word from himself should not have had more weight 
over his brother’s mind than all Metchoub’s accusations ; 
and, in short, he did not wish to submit until he had 
proved to the sultan that he might have commanded. 

In the mean time, to avoid shedding Mussulmans’ 
blood, he despatched a herald at arms to carry proposi- 
tions of peace to Metchoub. Metchoub wondered to find 
that Malek Adhel, warned of his arrival, was already pre- 
pared to resist: he could not comprehend how the news 
had traveled so swiftly, but he saw too well that this cir- 
cumstance would increase the difficulties of his enter- 
prise ;—Malek Adhbel, surprised, would have sold his life 
dearly ; warned of his approach, he will surely prove the 
victor, This obstacle did but increase Metchoub’s ani- 
mosity, and gave a new activity to bis thirst of revenge ; 
he could not, however, refuse to listen to the prince’s 
proposals. Saladin might blame him one day for it-— 
Followed by some officers of his army, he advanced 
towards Cairo, and entered Malek Adhel’s palace—he 
bowed according to the respect he owed his sovereign’s 
brother. The prince made him a sign to sit down aud after 
a pause began thus: “ I know that Saladin has sent thee 
to Cairo with orders to inflict the most shameful treat- 
ment on the Princess of England, and bring back my 
head, neither of which shall be done; at the moment I 
am speaking, the Princess Matilda is very near the king, 
her brother, and the dispositions of my soldiers are such, 
that if F say but a word, this evening thy army will be 
no more. Believe me, then, Metchoub—return this very 
day back into Syria; go, and tell my brother what thou 
hast seen here; tell him that prudence would not allow 
thee to fight a battle in which thou couldst not be de- 
feated without shame, nor triumph without regret ; tell 
him that I am not ignorant that the Christians, masters 
of Ptolemais, are preparing to attack Cesarea; tell him 
that I am going there, and that, if he will come and meet 
me there, he will know his brother, and punish me if he 
chooses.” “I know,” replied Metchoub, “that if thy 
arm defend Cesarea, Cesarea will not fall; yet I cannot 
appear again before the sultan without giving him proofs 
of my obedience and thy submission.” “ And what 
proofs dost thou require?” asked the prince, proudly. 
« That thou surrender thyself my prisoner, “and return a 
captive to Saladin’s feet.” «I thy prisoner!” replied 
Malek Adhel, with a sarcastic sneer ; “ with a single word 
thou wouldst presume tu do what the Christians, with all 
their armies, have not been able to accomplish. No, 
Metchoub, that were too much glory, and thy hands are 
not destined to lay fetters on mine. Thou hast heard my 
offers, I have nothing more to add: if thou reject them, 
return instantly tu thy camp, prepare for action, and we 
shall see, before the end of this day, which of us is to be 
prisoner.” 

Offended as he was with the arrogance of that threat, 
Metchoub was glad to find a pretence to accept the com- 
bat; he declared to the prince that, being charged by the 
sultan to make the rights and supreme majesty of the 
throne respected, he would perish in discharging his trust, 
and that he was going to arms. He said, and withdrew ; 
but he had not yet reached his camp, before that Malek 
Adhel’s dispositions were made in order to surround the 
enemy entirely ; at one glance he had seen and arranged 
all. Scarcely did Metchoub’s troops begin to move, when 
they saw themselves surrounded with enemies, and tho 
intrepid Adhel rushed on them, his visor up, sword in 
hand, crying out, “ Friends, companions of my labours, 
brave Mussulmans, with whom I conquered Jerusalem, 
you wish for my life, then?” On hearing that voice so 
dear to their hearts, and seeing that heroic countenance, 
that brow ever crowned by victory, all Metchoub’s soldiers 
were in confusion; in vain he tried to rally them—they 
heard no more; some threw away their arms, others took 
to flight; the greater number went and ranged themselves 
under the colours of their ancient general. Metchoub 
remained alone, and that same evening, as Malek Adhel 
had foretold Lim, he was prisoner in Cairo and his army 
had vanished. 

So easy a victory allowed the prince to grant some 
hours of rest to his troops; the next day’s dawn beheld 
them all crowding around him in the great place at 
Cairo. He caused Metchoub to be brought before him, 
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and, in the presence of the soldiers and the people, he first care was to make his soldiers rest; the second, to 


said: “Far from feeling any resentment at thy conduct, 
Metchoub, [ applaud it: in obeying thy master’s com- 
mands, thou hast followed thy duty. I will not deprive 
him any longer of the services of so good a subject; re- 
turn to him: I restore thee thy liberty. Take back the 
soldiers who may wish to follow thee—they are free like 
thee: never shall Saladin’s subjects be Malek Adhel’s 
prisoners. Still, however, if I permit them to follow 
thee, thou must not oppose their marching with me 
to Cesarea, if they should prefer it; it is for them to 
choose between us.” 

He said, and Metchoub in vain looked around him for 
a single man that could make him amends for the deser- 
tion of all the rest; not one came forward, not one 
seemed to hesitate—he saw it, and trembled with rage. 
Thus, those numerous soldiers that he had brought to 
chastise a rebel had become the instruments of his 
triumph, and served but to raise the splendour of it; and 
he whom he hoped to be revenged upon forgave him. 
He was forced to go back alone, with shame, by those 
same roads which, some days before, were, as he thought, 
to lead him to victory. The prince saw his grief, and 
tried to soothe him thus: « Do not grieve, Metchoub ; 
behold, in the conduct of thy men, the effect of their 
courage only! [ spoke of fighting, and all have wished 
to follow me; hadst thou showed them the enemy, with 
thee they would have marched.” 

These generous words did not allay Metchoub’s confu- 
sion: they, on the contrary, inflamed his resentment, by 
forcing him to gratitude: he hastened to quit the scene 
of his shame, and set off with some officers, who, moved 
with his situation, consented to escort him back. While 


| 


he took the road to Kouroutba, Malek Adhel, adored by | 
| what thou art, the support of this empire, of which thou 


the soldiers he had just reclaimed, heard them congratu- 
lating each other on their change of leader; he read in 
their anxious looks the certainty of victory attached to 
the happiness of having him for their master, and he be- 
stowed on such grateful confidence the only reward ca- 
pable of acquitting him—he gave the order to march, and 
set off for Cesarea. 

The inhabitants of that city did not behold, without 
alarm, the preparations of the Christians, who threatened 
their walls. Frightened by the example of Ptolemais, 
they saw in its fall their approaching destiny, and, in 
order to obtain a better capitulation, they had resolved to 
submit to the victors as soon as they should appear un- 
der their ramparts. But on a sudden an army appeared, 
disorder and confusion prevailed in the city,and the peo- 
ple exclaimed: “The Christians, the Christians are 
coming!” ‘Che people and their chiefs, struck with dis- 
may, proposed to open their gates to the enemy. Mean- 
while, at the moment when the chains were creaking 
under the hands of the soldiers who were lowering the 
drawbridges, the standard of the crescent was recog- 
nised ; soon they learnt it was Malek Adhel, who was 
advancing with the intention of defending the city, and 
instantly that name made as many brave men of all those 
cowards who were preparing to surrender; they were 
determined to bury themselves ander their ruins, and 
reckoned the honour of a noble death much above the 
shame of a long life; so true is it, that the sight of a 
hero revives all who surround him, banishes all pusillani- 
mous fears, and inspires noble sentiments. ‘T'he people 
of Cesarea went out in crowds through the city gates, 
and marched forward to meet their deliverer with accla- 
mations of joy; all would touch his garments—kiss his 
victorious hands. The blessing bestowed on him mount- 
ed up to heaven; they named him the protector of 
Cesarea, the saviour of the empire. The intoxication 
his presence caused broke out in the warmest transports ; 
he saw it and grieved; for he felt that love can only be 
repaid with love, and that he would not be deserving of 
that people’s tenderness if he denied them his own. 
« Alas! Matilda,” said he to himself, « this is the people 
whom thy law would force me to abandon, and whose 
blood perhaps it would force me to shed!” Overcome 
by that idea, which deprived him of all hope, in showing 
him the extent of his duties, he fell into a deep melan- 
choly—still he did not receive less kindly, nor less grate- 
fully, the lively effusions of those who came forward to 
meet him; he entered Cesarea amidst the noise of gene- 
ral acclamations; some strewed flowers, others kissed the 
ground where he walked: the chiefs of the city brought 
him the keys, and seemed much happier to give him up 
the government, than they had been to receive it. His 
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go and visit the fortifications, and enquire after he means 
of defence. His indefatigable activity had soon examined 
every detail; then only did he consent to retire under 
the pretence of taking a few hours’ sleep, but, injfact, to 
think of that concern the nearest to his heart, though 
honour had triumphed over it. 

He called Kaled—*« Kaled,” said he, “I am in want 
of a friend that would expose his life to serve me, and 
thee have I chosen.” « All thy people would envy me 
this glorious preference,” answered Kaled, “ but none 
can deserve it better than I :—speak, I am ready, all my 
blood is thine.” —“ Leave Cesarea to-night, advance to- 
wards the Christian camp; endeavour to make thy way 
into it; enquire if the English princess is arrived. Kaled, 
1 own it, until I know her safe, the wound her departure 
has made in my heart wil not close. If thou couldst 
see her, but how can I hope it? they will not permit 
thee. Yet, if thou shouldst be found out, treated like a 
spy by the Christians—if thy life be in danger, demand 
to be introduced to the princess; she will soon recog- 
nise my friend, and will take good care that no harm be 
done to him.” “I understand thee,” replied Kaled, 
“and I promise thee that prudence shall not so much 
guide my steps as to prevent my being brought before 
the woman thou lovest; rest assured I will not return 
hither without having seen her.” The prince, moved 
at these words, pressed him in his arms; Kaled bowed 
respectfully, and said ; “« Now let me die, I have received 
my reward ;” “O friendship!” exclaimed Malek Adhel, 
“how sweet thy tears, how great thy sentiments!” 
“Thou ‘seest that heaven above our heads,” replied 
Kaled; “ah! the friendship of such a man as thou raises 
my heart even much higher. Great prince, remain always 


Submitting to thy brother, 
leave him the power, and reign by love: carry the arms 
of Saladin to the confines of the world, and be sure that, 
throughout the extent of his vast dominions, if every 
thing is done by his commands, nothing will be done but 
in thy name.” “ Kaled,” replied the prince, sorrowfully, 
“whatsayest thou? have I ever envied my brother’s power? 
has the splendour of a throne tempted me? was it to as- 
cend it that I took up arms? Ah! far from being moved 
by these wretched advantages, I weep that I am so near 
to them: in a more obscure condition I might follow the 
weaknesses of my heart without having to fear the re- 
proaches of my sovereign, my country, and my con- 
science. When love, in distress, urged me to abandon 
my brother, and urged me in vain, what canst thou fear 
from ambition?” “ Pardon me,” answered Kaled, “ that 
I formed such a suspicion; others may have formed it 
too, for but few men can understand the great things 
that move thy heart, or believe that he who could do all 
wishes for nothing.—But enough; night is coming on, 
Iam going; depend on my zeal. If I am destined no 
more to meet thee on this earth, we will meet again ina 
better world, and there, if thou wilt but say, ‘ Kaled, I 
am satisfied with thee,’ Kaled will have nothing more to 
ask of Mahomed.” As he finished these words, he did 
not wait for Malek Adhel’s answe*: he went away, hap- 
py in having found an opportunity of proving his attach- 
ment to his master; while the prince, seeing himself the 
object of such ardent and pure zeal, shed happier tears, 


| and the mild satisfaction friendship bad infused into his 





soul cooled for a short time the devouring flames of pas- 
sion: he tasted some instants of tranquil sleep, the first 
since Matilda’s departure, and he owed that comfort to 
the beneficent cares of friendship. 

But while repose had thus approached him, what con+ 
fusion prevailed in Saladin’s court! What rage corroded 
the heart of Agnes! In his way back, Metchoub had 
met her advancing towards Cairo, at the head of a nu- 
merous band of Mussulmans: she was coming to assist in 
the prince’s defeat, and enjoy the punishment inflicted 
on her rival; but on hearing Malek Adhel was the con- 
queror, and Matilda safe, she would have died with grief 
and rage, had not Metchoub given her hopes of being 
able, by a rapid march, to overtake and punish the 
Princess of England, before she could reach the Christian 
camp. Agnes heard no more: jealousy and revenge 
supplied her with wings, and, followed by the soldiers she 
commanded, she took the road to Ptolemais. Metchoub 
proceeded, arrived, told the sultan that his brother had 
openly raised the standard of rebellion, and was master 
of all Egypt; that, seduced by his lavish bounty, the 





twelve thousand men sent to reduce him had passed over 
to his side; that, not satisfied with ruling in Africa, he 
was marching towards Cesarea, there to conclude his al- 
liance with the Christians, and, at the head of these 
united forces, challenge the whole empire of the cres- 
cent. 

Pale and motionless, Saladin listened, in silence, to 
that distressing account; but scarcely had Metchoub 
ceased to speak, when he no longer repressed his rage, 
and dreadful screams broke out from him. Never had 
he experienced such anguish, or received such insults; 
his most faithful soldiers had betrayed him, left him for 
the sake of the traitor to whom he had given his heart 
and the half of his empire. Wretched prince! wounded 
in thy most sensible parts—pride and friendship, thou 
breathest revenge, and no longer on the Christians alone 
longest to make it fall. They are no longer the foes thou 
fearest and hatest the most: it seems to thee, thou hast 
no other enemy on earth but Malek Adhel : for his blood 
alone thou thirstest. The fall of Ptolemais is nothing to 
thee; thou thinkest only of the defence of Cesarea, and 
it imports to thee but little that the Christians should 
triumph over thy empire, provided the perfidious friend, 
who betrayed thee, perish by thy own hand. 

Saladin left his tent, assembled his army, walked 
among the ranks, vomited dreadful imprecations against 
those who should refuse to curse the perfidy of Malek 
Adhel, and of the troops that abandoned Metchoub. 
«“ Cesarea, Cesarea !’’ exclaimed he, “thou shalt witness 
my vengeance: it shall be dreadful, like the crime. Ma- 
homed, thou whose faith the perfidious Adhel has de- 
serted, assist me to strike down the wretch. Let all 
those who have offended us share the effects of our wrath; 
let the sword of God tear their souls from their bodies, 
and-abanc'on them in the dust; let the fields be strewed 
with them as with autumn leaves; let our swords drink 
their blood to intoxication ; let the lions of war mangle 
them with the teeth of victory! I will stand up on my 
steed to pass the river of blood; and, when I see the 
traitor Adhel breathing his Inst, I will tell him—Thoa 
who knowest so well how Saladin could love, learn also 
how terribly he ean punish!” 

He said, and the whole army, moved with his grief, 
fired, with his wrath, shared in his indignation. Thou- 
sands of swords were brandished in the air; raving 
screams were heard; on all sides broke out these excla- 
mations—*“ Cesarea, Cesarea, Cesarea!”—“ Yes, there 
we will find the traitor; thither we must march instant- 
ly,” exclaimed the sultan. His troops were ready in a 
moment. Saladin left his camp, which he first took 
care to fortify against all attack ; he gave Metchoub the 
command of the van, placed himself in the centre, ad- 
vanced quickly, and broke through his gloomy silence 
only to repeat, with a raging and formidable voice, “Ce- 
sarea! Cesarea !” 

—<>— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The sentiment Matilda had inspired, that which she 
experienced, had enlightened her innocence in the va- 
rious languages of love; and, though Montmorency’s only 
expressed itself by his silence, she could not help under- 
standing it, but could not, at the same time, refrain from 
admiring the fortitude with which he confined it within 
the bounds of the most profound respect. Sad and pen- 
sive, he rode some distance from her palanquin; and if 
she spoke to him, he answered her as briefly as possible; 
once only, as she was talking to him about Berengere, 
and the joy she must have experienced on seeing her 
lord again, he answered, “ Ah! madam, for those who 
know and love you, can there be any joy far from you?” 
After these few words, which made the princess blush, 
and which she left unanswered, he remained silent ; and 
fearing’he had said too much, he atoned for his fault by 
speaking to her still Jess. 

In the mean time, they approached Palestine: Aske- 
lon and Ramah they had left far behind them ; and seon 
the lofty hills that surrounded Ptolemais were on the 
point of appearing, when a considerable detachment of 
Turkish sohiiers presented themselves at a distance. The 
advantage of numbers must have given them great con- 
fidence; but, had they known that Montmorency com- 
manded the Christians, perhaps with twice their force, 
they would not have deemed themselves strong enough. 

Josselin, perceiving the enemy riding full speed upon 
him, hesitated what resolution he should adopt. He 
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wished, according to his usual practice, to have sprung 
to meet them; but he would not leave the princess, for 
it was her particularly he was to defend. Thus the hero, 
who until that day had never seen himself attacked first, 
and never calculated the number of his enemies till he 
had vanquished them, for the first time in his life counted 
them, waited for their attack, and all the efforts of his 
courage were employed in tempering his valour. The 
other knights followed his example; ranged round the 
princess, they contented themselves with remaining on 
the defensive. On seeing them still, and disposed to shun 
the engagement, the astonished Mussulmans asked each 
other whether they were really Christians; if they seemed 
so by their arms, they contradicted their appearance by 
their conduct. That sort of terror the Mussulmans sup- 
posed them to be under inspired them with a rash confi- 
dence: they advanced precipitately, persuaded that it 
required no great efforts to conquer an enemy who 
seemed afraid; but, on a sudden, their first line was 
broken by the arm of Montmorency. He likewise rushed 
through the second, and the third. His blows were so 
well aimed that they all took effect, and so swift, that the 
Mussulmans fell without knowing the hand which struck 
them. Meanwhile, at the sight of the hero’s high de- 
portment and proud countenance, the name of Montmo- 
rency flew through the ranks, and that formidable sound 
inspired so much terror, that Malek Adhel’s name alone 
could have revived their courage. Though dispersed, a 
single warrior resisted still: all his fury seemed directed 
against the palanquin that contained the princess, He 
approached, and darted his javelin; the javelin flew, 
pierced through the wood, and struck the arm of the 
princess. The blood flowed ; at the sight of it, Montmo- 
rency, fired with rage, rushed on the sacrilegious warrior. 
This last, whom the numbers of the Christians had not 
dismayed, trembled before Montmorency, for he saw 
death in his looks. He spurred his courser, and flew 
away: led him through a thousand windings, and slack- 
ened his rapidity only when at a distance from the Chris- 
tians. Josselin sprang after, and struck him with his 
mighty arm. The valour of his adversary astonished 
him, but he soon triumphed over it; victory had never 
waited for Montmorency; his enemy was on the ground; 
he raised his arm, and was going to despatch him.— 
“Strike, Montmorency !” exclaimed the warrior in a 
feeble voice ; “plunge thy dagger into a woman’s breast!” 
At the name of woman, the French hero stopped. He 
doubted what he heard, for she had resisted with a 
soldier’s might; but, in cutting the ligaments that fast- 
ened the helmet, he recognised a woman’s delicate fea- 
tures and long hair; and, although he perceived the 
Mussulmans rallying, honour would not allow him to go 
away befere he had offered his assistance to his fair an- 
tagonist; but scarcely had Agnes risen from the ground, 
when she took up her lance and her buckler, and re- 
newed the fight. Montmorency parried her blows, but 
gave none. Meanwhile the Turks approached.—« Come 
to me, subjects of Saladin,” exclaimed Agnes, “and 
Montmorency is yours!” She said, and Josselin was 
surrounded. Disengaged then from his pursuit, the 
daughter of Amaury set off to join the Christians, and 
satiate her vengeance. Montmorency saw her design, 
and trembled for Matilda. He raised his mighty sword, 
dispersed the crowd of enemies that surrounded him, 
broke through the ranks of the Mussulmans, and rushed 
after Agnes; this last, enraged on seeing him free, turned 
round, and aimed dreadful blows at him. The hero hesi- 
tated; if he overcame Agnes, he would be sure to escape 
the Saracens, and join the Christians; but he feared 
death less than the shame of shedding a woman’s blood. 
With a firm courage, he therefore devoted himself; 
waited for the Mussulmans, and fought at the same time 
against Agnes and an army. Would he not have lived 
enough, if he could in dying save Matilda and the Chris- 
tians? and heard he not his ancestors ¢rying from their 
graves, “ what imported life provided honour remained?” 
and was not a Montmorency to count for lost all the days 
glory had not filled up! 

This heroic resolution revived a new ardour in his 
breast. Agnes wondered, and began to think him match- 
less. Seeing him struggling with thousands, the ine- 
quality of the engagement disturbed her: she felt some- 


charge, surrounded him on all sides; in vain Josselin 
mowed down heads ; his enemies seemed not to diminish, 
soon his body was covered with wounds, his cuirass with 
blood, and his sword broke in a Mussulman’s breast—he 
tore out the stump, and, weakened by the loss of blood, 
fell on his knees and fought still, and the prodigies of 
his expiring strength eclipsed the high deeds of his glo- 
rious life. 

But the Christians had missed their chief; they dis- 
persed in quest of him; at last they discovered the 
enemy, and, without speaking a word to each other, flew 
to encounter them. The fierce Agnes tried to stop them ; 


of his sword, while his horse, expiring by his side, seem- 
ed to lament he could no longer assist his master, 

The Saracens flew at the sight of the Christians, and 
led Agnes away with them; but alas! it was too late. 
Josselin, drowned in his blood, covered with the shades 
of death, reclined his head, and closed his eyes; the 
Christians took him up in their arms, and carried him 
to the field where their companions defended Matilda ; 
there they untied his armour, and perceived with terror 
that the whole point of a lance yet remained in his 
breast. One of his attendants examined his wounds, 
and did not despair of his cure if he could extract the 
pike; he made some efforts, the pain of which recalled 
Montmorency to his senses, and he opened his eyes; all 
his friends were grieving around him: at a little dis- 
tance, Matilda, pale, dismayed, was intermixing her tears 
with the juice of herbs, which she squeezed to prepare 
the first dressing. Montmorency saw her, and entreated 
her to approach ; she came, her face bathed in tears, and 
all her features bearing the marks of profound sorrow. 
She held out her hand to the hero; he pressed it to his 
lips, uttered some words in a low voice, and added after- 
wards, “She alone shall know my secret; I will not 
carry it entire to the grave.”” Matilda’s sobs increased ; 
she wished to speak, and could only articulate in a heart- 
broken voice, “ O magnanimous hero, are you to be 


my fate is better than I could hope: I die in your pre- 
sence, but I must have lived far from you.” His attendant 
interrupted him ; he wished to try to extricate the piece 
of steel; Montmorency stopped him: “ Waste but a 
moment,” said he; “ my life will probably quit me with 
this stecl, and I have need yet of a few minutes of ex- 
istence.” He then lowered his voice, and said to the 
princess, “ Before the throne of divine mercy, where I 
am going to appear, I shall pray for Malek Adhel’s con- 
version; may he become a Christian! may you be 
happy! These are my last wishes. 
tell him of them, and both together shed some tears to 
my memory: I shall behold your happiness, and not be 
jealous of it, for envy is not to be found in heaven.” 
The princess, much affected, fell on her knees, exclaim- 
ing, “O thou most generous of men! if the Christians 
lose you, what will become of their army ! What will | 
become of me, when the whole camp, in dismay, will | 
call me to account for your life, reproach me with your 
death, and deplore daily the interrupted work of the 
conquest of Jerusalem, which your arm alone could 
achieve!” At these words, the grief of the knights 
broke out universally, One exclaimed, “ O holy temple! 
remain in the dust, for Montmorency will not raise 
thee.” Another said, “ Blooming flower, thou hast 
fallen before thy time, and yet in thy bud thou hast left 
all glories much below thine.” With a feeble and inar- 
ticulate voice Josselin replied, « If it be true that a little 
glory has illustrated my early years—if honour were my 
law, and religion my guide—if I die true to my engage- 
ments, and the God of my fathers—my fame will not 
expire in my grave; it will live in the breasts of heroes, 
and perhaps, madam, in yours.” « Always!” said Ma- 
tilda, placing Josselin’s hand on her heart, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, to call it to witness her sincerity. 
«“ Now,” continued he, “let no remorse diSturb your 
fair destinies, for I owe you more happiness from that 
single word than the whole world could have offered me 
without you.” Then turning to the Christians, “ Noble 
and generous friends,” said he, “if you do not see too 
much pride in the request, you will raise my tomb be- 





thing like remorse, and would have ranged on his side, 
had she not beheld in him the champion of Matilda. 
Meanwhile the hero heaped up victims, the Turks were 
falling back before him ; but the Saracens returned to the 


fore Ptolemais, so that it may be trodden on to approach 
its ramparts; perhaps the infidels will not dare to pass 


they threw her down, and went on: among heaps of | 
dead bodies they beheld Montmorency on one knee on | 
the ground, yet keeping off the Saracens with the stump | 


taken from us!—Am I to cost you your life!” “Ah! | 


One day you will | 


knights, unanimously ; “if we should have the misfor- 
tune to lose thee, thy tomb, raised opposite the superb 
city thou hast conquered, will serve as a shield to pro- 
tect it, and from thy grave thou wilt defend us still.” 
Josselin smiled with gratitude ; then, placing his hand 
on his breast, he looked at his squire, and said, «Is it 
not this steel that makes thee uneasy, and that thou 
wishest to extract?” “ Yes,” replied the squire, “ and 
may my hand not tremble in the operation!” “If thou 
want only a firm and steady hand,” replied his master, 
“ mine will not tremble ;” and, tearing out instantly the 
steel that lay in his bosom, he added, “ when we re- 
ceive it in defence of religion and innocence, it does not 
harm.” But that sudden and violent effort, joined to 
those he had made to speak, made his blood flow again 
copiously, and exhausted his little remaining strength ; 
his pale lips murmured a last farewell, and then closed 
for ever! His eyes were no more to behold the light; 
his cold hands lay lifeless by ; his blood coagulated and 
stopped ; the tears of gratitude and friendship bathed 
but an inanimate corpse, and the soul of a hero had 
taken its flight. 

The princess enfolded her head in a mourning veil, 
and heaved deep sighs: so many sorrows threatened to 
break her heart. Still she recalled some strength, in or- 
der to pay her duties to the remains of the great man 
whose death she had caused ; they had laid him out on 
a funeral bed, constructad hastily with the colours and 
lances his arm had taken from the infidels in this Jast 
action: his beauteous head had reclined on one side, 
and his jet black hair seemed to shine with an additional 
gloss on his pale and cold brow. All the knights, with 
dejected looks, tears in their eyes, and their pikes re- 
versed, wept the irreparable loss, and a leader who left 
Malek Adhel matchless on the earth. Followed by all 
her women, the princess approached the hero’s couch, 
shed valuable perfumes on his hair, crowned them with 
flowers, and threw over his cold remains a black crape 
bathed in her tears; then, kneeling down with all her 
attendants, they sang one of those sacred hymns that 
seem destined to attend the souls of mortals from the 
terrestrial to the heavenly abode, where the choir of an- 
gels receive and conduct it to the Almighty’s feet. 

After having employed the remainder of the day in 
paying due funeral honours, the knights proceeded on 
the next towards Ptolemais: they approached the camp 
sorrowfully ; for, though they were bringing back the 
English princess, they had lost her deliverer, and though 
Richard was going to bless them for his sister’s returrc, 
the lamentations of Philip Augustus were sure to haunt 
them by incessantly asking, “ What is become of Mont- 
morency ? what have you done with my hero ?” 

Soon, from the Crusaders’ camp, they recognised the 
brilliant motto on the shields of the Knights of the Vir- 
gin: Richard and Lusignan rushed forward to meet 
them. Philip Augustus followed: Berengere regretted 
that the dignity of ber sex and rank did not allow her 
to attend them, and know a moment sooner whether she 
was to behold her sister again. The Archbishop of Tyre, 
at the foot of the altar, waited, in pious anxiety, for the 
instant when he should learn whether he was to offer 
up to God his humble resignation on the absence of Ma- 
tilda, or thanks and blessings for her return. 

Enguerrand of Fiennes was the first knight the two 
kings met with ; his sorrowfu) deportment made them 
shudder, Richard exclaimed, “ The infidels have de- 
tained my sister!” “ The English princess is returning 
with us,” replied Enguerrand ; “in a few moments she 
will be in the arms of her brother.” “ How! she fol- 
lows you!” exclaimed Lusignan ; “ you have snatched 
that glorious prize from the infidels, and profound sor- 
row scems imprinted on your countenance!” Enguer- 
rand made no reply, and cast sorrowful looks towards 
the earth. The two kings, astonished at his silence, 
preserved it also, not daring to interrogate the warrior 
on a misfortune, the extent of which they could easily 
guess, since the joy of Matilda's return could not make 
him forget it: meanwhile, they sought within themselves 
what might be the greatest misfortune that could befall 
the Christians, not having any longer the taking of Je- 
rusalem to dread, and they thought of Montmorency’s 

death. That fear struck them both at the samme moment ; 
it made the intrepid Richard change colour. Lusignan, 
envious of any glory that eclipsed bis own, was less 
affected at the loss, and preserved the strength to utter 
the great name of Montmorency. Enguerrand put one 
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knee on the ground, with one hand pointing to the ad- 
with the other to heaven: 
Richard remained motionless. In vain did he begin to 
distinguish his sister's palanquin; he did not draw near, 
fecling uo longer, at such a moment, the strength of be- 
ing bappy; but, on perceiving Philip Augustus, he 
exclaimed, “ O sire, was it with tears I was to announce 
to you my sister's return? Assuredly I hold her very 
dear, but { would not have paid for her release the price 
it costs us.” Philip Augustus that instant perceived 
the young Matilda advancing slowly towards her bro- 
ther, and a little farther off a bier covered with a pall, 
bearing the coat of arms of Montmorency. He shud- 
dered—staggered ; his grief was woo poignant to allow 
him to salute the princess; without taking any notice 
of her, he retired into his tent, there to hide his regrets 
and tears. Matilda received sorrowfally the embraces 
of her brother: that bier, on which the greatest of he- 
roes was lying, seemed to follow her only to damp with 
tears the joy of her return. She entered the camp, mect- 
ing none but dejected and sorrowfal looks, which darst 
noteven admire her beauty, when they beheld ty her 
side the end of al] that was illustrious on the earth, and 
the cold remains of glory. 

The next day, with great pomp, thev celebrated the 
funeral obsequies: the various nations assembled in the 
camp were all present at the ceremony: all had tied a 
funeral searf round their colours. But one in particular 
resembled no other, and less by the lilies displayed on 
their, banners were the French recognised, than by the 
profound grief that appeared “on their countenances ; 
they wept in Montmorency not only a hero snatched 
away at the flower of his age, whose valour was the 
firmest bulwark of the faith, but a hero whose glory re- 
flected on them too, and gave their nation a preponde- 
rance they must lose with bim. They walked slowly, 
their arms reversed; while at their head Philip Augus- 
tus, deeply engaged in thought, was already preparing 
to quit that ill-fated land which had swallowed up the 
object of his fondest hopes, and whese rising exploits 
had already reflected co much of splendour on his reign. 

Matilda appeared at the ceremony; she had quitted 
her religious habit to put on a long mourning robe; a 
black gauze veil covered her head, and her golden bair 
appeared through the transparent tissue. Pale, ead, and 
timid, but handsomer from this cai se, men wondered to 
sce so young a beauty shedding so many tears; hence 
she might have been taken for the morning flower on 
which, in a fine spring dawn, the dew had dropped its 
tears. 

The old knights admired in the melancholy of her 
looks a sort of purity which commanded their respect ; 
and the young ones felt their hearts disturbed by the 
mixture of sensibility they perceived in them. 

At the distance of half a league from Ptolemais, at 
the foot of a little eminence, and the entrance of a grove 
of sycumores, the remains of Moutmorency were depo- 
sited, They covered his tomb with the numberless 
spoils of his last victory, and, at the sight of so many 
hanners, shields, and armors, taken from the infidels 
by one hand only, and in a single engagement, those 
who best knew that nothing was impossible for the 
valour of Montmorency, yet wondered, and asked each 
other, “ How did he perish, he whe could thus ever- 
turn whole armies?” Philip Augustus drew near the 
grave, placed the point of his sword in it, and said, 
4 Brave and dear Montmorency, [ would give the half 
of my kingdom to redeem thy life—I would give the 
other half to revenge thy fall! Perish the infidels who 
have murdered thee by opposing the whole of their 
united forces to the single might of thy arm! let them 
to the last die to appease thy shade! O ye, who sur- 
round me, Christians of all nations, swear with me to 
spare no Mussulman; and you, madam,” continued he, 
addressing Matilda, who was prostrate near the grave, 
«“ you who can send up wishes only, but whose wishes 
must be received by the Almighty like those of angels, 
entreat that his thunder may immolate, to your deliverer, 
the greatest and most illustrious among the empire of 
the crescent!’ “Sire,” replied the virgin, raising on 
him her eyes drowned in tears, “there never was a 
more noble and generous soul than Montmorency’s ; 
allow me, therefore, not to form other wishes than his, 
and to ask of God only to fulfil those the hero is ad- 
dressing to him at this moment.” She said, and the 
recollection of Montmorency’s last words in behalf of 


vancing procession, and 


Malek Adhel increased her emotion, and gave her prayers 
such a look of fervour, that Philip Augustus, and al- 
most every one present, entertained no doubt that in 
weeping Montmorency she wept more than the hero. 

The day had elapsed, the kings retired, the crowd re- 
turned to the camp and to Ptolemais; but the priests 
remained near the grave. The night put no stop to 
their prayers. Religion yet consoles the cold remains 
the world has forgotten; religion will never cease to 
weep over those the world is going to forget. Constant, 
invariable, religion remains when all passes, outlives 
time, transient sentiments, and vain friendships, and by, 
that august character distinguishes herself from all that 
is human, shows us its source, and teaches us that, 
amidst terrestrial things, she alone is not of this earth. 


——— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Berengere was impatient to talk of her benefactor, 
and hear whether Matilda had always remained indif- 
ferent to his professions: she was not loug before she 
began to enquire. Scarcely had she pronounced the 
name of Malek Adbel, when the emotion of the princess 
became visible, but she made no answer: the queen in- 
sisted, and in order to obtain her sister’s confidence, 
s owed her a heart where too much indulgence prevail- 
ed; she went so far as to say, that were she in her 
place, her choice would soon be made. Matilda blushed 
at being so fully discovered, and perhaps she would 
have confessed all her secret wishes to the queen, had 
she not been afraid they would reach the ear uf Rich- 
ard; but, although she loved and honoured her brother, 
she feared him too much to endure the thought of his 
ever becoming the confidant of her weakness. 

After a long pause, with eyes downcast and a blush, 
she said to the queen, “ Since your departure from Da- 
mietta, I have experienced from Malek Adhel proofs of 
such pure, delicate, and ardent affection, that I must 
have had a very ungrateful heart, had I not been moved 
by them; I have been affected, therefore, deeply too ; 
perhaps too much so, the prelate will tell me; and it is 
only after I have been with him, sister, that I shall be 
sure my gratitude has not gone too far, and that I may 
speak of it to you without a blush.” 

9 candour of early years! then thou art altered, and 
already has the fatal influence of passion tarnished thy 
pure lustre! Alas! the princess knew well that her 
zratitude had gone too far; she had not forgotten her 
promise to Malek Adhel never to belong to any but bim; 
ier choice was then fixed, and the queen was not wrong 
in her conjecture—but how could she venture to tell 
her so? and to own that the object of her affection knew 
also that her choice was made ? 

In considering all she had to own, the virgin began to 
srow alarmed at what she had done. How could she 
«compose her mind to show herself to the Archbishop of 
‘Tyre so different from what she was on her arrival in 
Sgypt—he who had then seen her seized, at the sight 
of a Mussulman, with that holy terror which a Chris- 
tian soul experiences at the idea of a demon! What 
would he siy, on finding she was united with that same 
“Mussulman by the most tender bonds heaven and earth 
ever established among mankind! Alas! when Malek 
Adhel was ertreating at her feet that she would become 
‘ais, she thought then she did very little in giving him a 
mere promise only ; but now she had to reveal it, she 
began to feel its importance and temerity. Without 
doubt, on recollection of the past, and of the dreadful 
scenes in the desert, she did not find herself very guilty ; 
but the prelate could neither see those particulars nor 
those scenes, or at teast he would see them very differ- 
ently. Yet she was so humble, she feared so little to 
accuse herself, she would hear his reproaches with su 
much meekness, that surely it was not pride that kept 
| her back. Ah! could she but be certain that the arch- 
| bishop’s first order would not be to banish from her so 
dear an idea, if she could hope he would permit her still 
to love—free from that fear, no other should hinder her: 
| the archbishop would already have read in her heart, he 

would know what Malek Adhel was to her, and, were 
he to blame her, she would shun him no more, since 
talking of he: repentance was but talking of her love. 
But she knew the prelate’s prudence and severity ; ac- 
customed to submit to his commands, she knew not how 
she could resist them: but, if he ordered her to banish 
her tenderness, she knew still less how to obey. Tor- 











mented by this uncertainty, she shunned the opportuni. 
ties of being alone with him, and, spite of the voice of 
her conscience, she delayed still a conversation which 
he seemed desirous of; the better to succeed, she lived 
less retired, appeared abroad more, and scarcely ever left 
the queen. 

Since Berengere’s return to the camp, she had kept a 
brilliant and numerous court, where all who were most 
illustrious among the sovereigns and knights deemed it 
an honour to be introduced: there Matilda appeared, 
and from that moment all the beauties who adorned the 
court became but beauties of the second rank. Matilda 
eclipsed them all, and obtained universal homage. 

She was no longer that sévere virgin who shunned 
the eyes of men. I mentioned the secret motive that 
made her avoid solitude, and that difference of conduct 
gave rise to an idea that she would give up the project 
of religious engagements; besides, the sentiment she 
harboured in her heart giving her deportment something 
more interesting, the respect she used to inspire for- 
merly gave way to more lively sentiments. No longer 
did men see in her a saint destined for heaven, but a 
woman created for the happiness and ornament of the 
world, and they began to love her because they suspect- 
ed she might be loved. 

The King of Naples, Bohemond of Antioch, Raymond 
of Tripoli, the Duke of Athens, and above all the King 
of Jerusalem, exhausted all their cares to attract her at- 
tention. When the bustle of war allowed them to 
breathe, the camp exhibited the sight of tournaments 
and other festivals, of which the English princess was 
the object, and all those noble rivals wished for victory 
only to receive the rewards of valour and skill from so 
fair a hand. But amidst so many homages, Matilda 
distinguished none: she carried every where a settled 
sorrow that was only dispelled in the company of the 
old Count Hugh of Tiberiad. Hugh had been for many 
years a prisoner in Saladin’s court; he knew Malek 
Adhel, and had fastened the spurs and bestowed the 
arms of knights on the prince. Hugh loved him for his 
valour, his generosity, and all those virtues that made 
him an accomplished prince. He owed him his liberty, 
that‘of his numerous family, and his treasures, which 
Adhel had caused to be restored to him; therefore, he 
never spoke of his benefactor but with a fire and an en- 
thusiasm which accounted for the pleasure Matilda 
found in hearing him. The same cause which made 
her prefer Count Hugh’s company, led her to assist at 
the tournaments. There Malek Adhel’s name was often 
repeated, for the Saracens approached without fear 
during the time of truce, and often entered the lists 
with the Christians under the walls of Ptolemais: the 
two champions proceeded to blows after having harangued 
each other, and the vanquished was made a prisoner of 
war or redeemed. Familiarity thus crept in among 
them, and became such at last, that the Christians often 
danced to the sound of Arabian instruments, and sang 
in their turns to the dance of the Arabs. This extreme 
liberty supplied the princess with opportunities of talking 
of Malek Adhel, and enquiring for news of him; bat 
her hopes were always deceived: all the Saracens she 
spoke to, less anxious than her about the prince’s fate, 
were no better informed of it. 

One day, however, at one of the most brilliant fétes 
that had yet been given since her return, on a sudden, 
at the entrance of the camp, an Arab appeared mounted 
on a superb courser; his deportment was noble and 
lofty, and the visor of his helmet down. He proposed 
to break a lance with the two first champions who would 
do him that honour, and asked, as the price of his vic- 
tory, the privilege of paying his respects to the English 
princess, and retire afterwards without being known. 
The challenge was accepted, and Matilda requested to 
make choice among the Christians of those who should 
fight the infidel: a secret instinct made her select the 
weakest warriors, and at her voice the Prince of Galilea 
and the Count of Jaffa came to enter the lists. The 
Arab ran round the course, came back upon them, broke 
the lance of the first, threw down the other, and ap- 
proached on his prancing steed the balcony where Ma- 
tilda sat, scarcely able to contain the emotion of her 
heart at the sight of the unknown, as if she had a pre- 
sentiment whom he had come from. Lusignan, who 
was standing by her, grew indignant at the facility of 
the Arab’s victory, and disposed himself to go and fight 
him in his turn; but Matilda prevented it. “Sire,” 
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said she, “ the conditions of the combat are fulfilled ; a 
new race would be an infringement, and honour will not 
allow it.” Lusignan stopped, impatient of being de- 
tained, and particularly by the princess; meanwhile, all 
the witnesses came into Matilda’s opinion, and agreed 
the victor ought to obtain the price of his triumph. 
The Arab then gave his steed into the care of the camp 
equerries, and, ascending the steps that led up to Ma- 
tilda’s balcony, he bent one knee on the ground, bowed 
very low, kissed the border of her robe, and rising again 
said in a low voice, “ Malek Adhel has conquered Sala- 
din’s army at Cairo; he is now in Cesarea: he sends 
me to you, for he could not live in the uncertainty of 
your fate—I am Kaled.” On hearing these words, the 
virgin blushed—was disturbed ; she tried to speak, but 
her voice failed her, and the Arab was already far off 
when she recovered herself. The joy at what she had 
just heard, the regret at having given no answer, agi- 
tated her so violently, that all eyes were fixed upon her. 
The queen smiled, and took hold of her hand: the 
archbishop looked at her sternly; Richard came, and 
asked her, “ Sister, has that infidel told you his name?” 
«If he had done so, sire,” replied she, with inexpressible 
confusion, “and had requested of me to preserve it se- 
cret, should I be free to tell it you?” “ As your brother 
and your king, I might perhaps demand it,” replied 
Richard. «“ But as the most gallant knight in the world, 
you will not ask it,” interrupted Philip Augustus, eager- 
ly ; “and who here can wonder that the most beautiful 
person in the world should receive the homage of all 
the nations in the universe ?’”’ Richard smiled, and turn- 
ing round to his sister, whose embarrassment auginented 
more and more, he said, “ Why do you colour thus, 
Matilda? Such timidity might be suitable when, on 
leaving your convent, the world and men appeared be- 
fore you for the first time; but now that you have 
crossed the ocean and the deserts; that the greatest he- 
roes have laid down their lives at your feet; that our 
enemies themselves, vanquished by your charms, bring 
their homage even into our camp, and that the King of 
France, on seeing you su handsome, finds their temerity 
excusable; you must assume a little more confidence, 
and better endure the looks you know so well how to 
attract.” 

This discourse was not likely to diminish Matilda’s 
emotion. Unable to answer her brother, she was casting 
on the queen a supplicating glance, seemingly entreat- 
ing her to come to her assistance. Berengere understood 
her, and rising instantly, said she was going to retire; 
the princess took hold of her hand, and followed her. 
Lusignan begged of Richard permission to attend them 
to the cars that were to take them back to Ptolemais ; 
he obtained this with ease, and, offering the princess his 
arm, said in a low voice, “ Now, madam, that the con- 
ditions of the combat are fulfilled, may I not, without 
infringing on the laws of honour, and risking your dis- 
pleasure, attack the happy unknown, whose victory I 
envy much less than the interest he seemed to inspire 
you with?” « Sire,” replied the princess, with some 
pride, « my brother himself has not dared to say I showed 
any interest; he only spoke of my embarrassment. As 
to the unknown knight, if you can overtake him, I 
have no right to hinder you from trying his prowess.” 
«“T will overtake him, madam, and triumph over him, 
were he Malek Adhel himself!’ Matilda looked at him 
with an air of doubt, and he added angrily, « Does your 
highness think him invincible, then ?” “ It seems to me,” 
replied she, smiling, “that, till this day, it is the only 
reproach the Christians ever had to make him.” 

As she finished these words, she entered into the 
queen’s car. Lusignan, now alone, reflected on the tone 
in which she had pronounced the name of Malek Adbel, 
and from that moment he began to think that Montmo- 
rency’s death had not freed him of the most formidable 
of his rivals. Love and ambition made him wish to 
obtain the hand of Matilda; Richard loved him well, 
and had promised to support his rights: but that was 
not enough ; it required that Richard should love him 
well enough to force his sister to give him her hand; 
because, once personally interested in his cause, he 
would encounter all obstacles to restore the throne of 
Jerusalem to him he had named his brother. Lusignan 
felt that this alliance gave him the only chance of re- 
conquering his kingdom, and he shuddered at the idea 
of the offers which had been made to Malek Adhel; not 
but that his friendship would prove of invaluable advan- 





tage to the Christians, while it would be death to all his 
hopes, and therefore he only looked upon it as the great- 
est of all calamities. ‘Thus tormented by his uneasiness, 
he walked alone and pensive on the shore, seeking by 
what means he could prevail on Richard. He did not 
speak to him of his grief; he left to his looks that care, 
and avoided with affectation the world and its pleasures, 
to conceal himself in gloomy and solitary places. Rich- 
ard grew alarmed at the change; he went to meet his 
brother in arms, and enquired the cause of his silence. 
“ My friend is unhappy,” said he to him, “and my 
friend leaves me!” Lusignan sighed, and gave him to 
understand that delicacy forbade his imparting bis grief 
to him alone who had a right to dispel it. The brave 
Richard demanded a sincere confession ; and Lusignan, as 
if overcome by the power of friendship, named Matilda, 
and fell at the king’s feet. “Come to my arms, my 
brother !” exclaimed Richard; «long ago has my heart 
given thee that title; my sister’s hand shall confirm it.” 
“ August monarch,” replied Lusignan, “ you whose great 
heart is incapable of weakness, will you understand the 
weakness of mine? I owe you every thing; you have 
made me triumph over a proud rival; you are to restore 
me my crown ; but, unless to so many favours you join 
the hand of Matilda, leave me to my fate, for glory and 
my kingdom would not console me for her loss!” On 
hearing these words, Richard interrupted him abruptly, 
reproaching him with the doubt he seemed to entertain 
of his sincerity, and pledged himself, before the year had 
revolved, to place both Jerusalem and Matilda in his pos- 
session. Lusignan’s heart leaped with joy: he received 
the king’s engagement, and still said, * You who can 
do every thing, illustrious monarch, can you dispose of 
Matilda’s heart ?” « If it be yet free,” replied Richard, 
“she will let me direct her choice, and I am pretty cer- 
tain no one has engaged her affections already.” « In 
the soul of a virgin, secrets of such a nature are hidden 
so deep,” resumed Lusignan, “ that it is very difficult to 
penetrate into them.” Richard engaged he should suc- 
ceed; nor did he think he promised too much; for, 
accustomed as he was to see all bend before him, he 
fancied, as soon as he should desire it, Matilda would 
unveil to him her inmost thoughts. 

On the same day, Richard, being alone in the prin- 
cess’s apartment, with the queen and the Archbishop of 
Tyre, spoke to her in these words. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Sister, when on the day of great Montmorency’s 
obsequies, [ saw you put on a mourning habit, I ap- 
plauded your conduct, and approved that mark of public 
regard to the memory of your deliverer ; but if you pro- 
long these signs of sorrow, the world might be led to 
think there was something more than gratituJe in your 
regrets.” Should it be thought so, sire,” replied she, 
“T will quit them this very day, and resume my humble 
habit.” « No, it is not this you are to adopt now,” in- 
terrupted he war.aly ; “but the time is come to have 
an explanation with you on that point. 

“ Since your arrival in the camp, I have observed you 
appear abroad without reluctance, and even that you 
seem to neglect a little those pious exercises which 
formerly engaged the whole of your time; this change, 
I own, has given me the hope of seeing you renounce 
your intended profession ; not but I respect the vocation 
you are going to embrace, but the virtues of a young 
person of your rank ought to shine in a higher sphere, 
and your destinies call you rather to mount a throne 
than to live in retirement. I see here a crowd of princes, 
striving to approach you ; your hand is the object of all 
their wishes ; among them the King of Jerusalem ranks 
the first ; but neither his merit, nor the friendship I bear 
him, seems to move you, and your indifference is the 
same to all. I know that at Damietta your pride did 
not satisfy itself; the archbishop and the queen have 
both told me, that the rare and brilliant qhalities of 
Prince Adhel did not hinder your rejecting his addresses 
with the coldest disdain. Is, then, your heart inaccessi- 
ble, sister, and can you love no one?” « What, then,’’ 
replied Matilda, blushing, “does your majesty reproach” 
me with my indifference? Would you have approved 
my not rejecting a Mussu!man’s proffered love 1” « Had 
the merit of Saladin’s brother made some impression on 
you,” replied Richard, gravely, “I should have been but 
little surprised, and not much afflicted; certain that 








your reason and piety would easily have triumphed over 
such an inclination. I might have hoped that, if an 
infidel had succeeded: to move your beart, a Christian 
prince, honoured with my friendship, introduced and re- 
commended by me, would have been still more success- 
fol.” « And, perhaps, your hopes might have been de- 
ceive!,” replied Matilda, with some emotion; “ I know 
not what fate heaven has reserved for my lot; but, if it 
were possible I should ever make a choice, tt would be 
in vain to attempt to make me forget it. I have not a 
heart that can love twice.” «If you are endowed with 
so much constancy,” replied the king, smiling, “ I ought 
to thank heaven for your indifference to Malek Adhel ; 
for, most assuredly, whatever be my tenderness for you, 
I would rather see you deprived of life, than partial to 
that Mussulman. But speak to me sincerely. my sister ; 
is it true that, among the princes and knights who 
surround you, none have appeared to you amiable enough 
io induce you to give up the cloister?” No,” replied 
Matilda, + Nut one has produced that effect.” «Thus 
you still persist in the design of consecrating yourself 
to God?” At that question the princess’s countenance 
was tinged with a deep blush; she cast her eyes to the 
ground, and remained silent. “ You make no answer, 
Matilda, and seem at a loss: if it is not your partiality 
to a@ religious life that makes you averse to marriage, 
what can be your motive?’ Instead of answering, Ma- 
tilda wiped, in silence, two or three tears thot were steal- 
ing down her cheeks, in spite of herself. ‘The king then 
added : “ I see that a strange secret oppresses your heart ; 
I do not ask the confession of it from vour mouth, for I 
respect a virgin’s modesty ; but, aceustomed to open your 
mind freely to the holy prelate who is listening to us, 
and I imagine already acquainted with the sentiment 
that affects you, E beg you will allow him to inform me.” 
“Since her highness’s retarn, sire,” replied the prelate, 
gravely, “she has not once condescended to send for me ; 
and her inward dispositions are no better known to me 
than to your majesty’? «+ What do I hear ?” exclaimed 
Richard with surprise; “ after her bong exile among the 
infidels, the pious Matilda had nothing to telt yoo—that 
her first care, on arriving bither, has not been to prepare 
herself to receive the bread of life? She, who formerly 


' thonght herself guilty when she passed a single week 


withont asking absolution for faults that an angel would 
not have had to'blush at?” «The princess, since her 
return,’ answered the prelate, “has regularly attended 
all our ceremonies, but she has not participated of any.” 
** Can I believe what vou tell me?” interrupted the king; 
«“ what, then, ean be the canse of such a change? You 
are silent still, Matilda, and your looks, full of confusion, 
dare not raise themselves on me ; but that same confusion, 
and those tears stealing down your cheeks, inform me 
that the time of repentance is come, and that you will 
no longer preserve a silence, which, if it lasted, might 
give rise to atrange suspicions. I leave you with the 
good prelate ; speak to him, my sister ; and may he learn 
nothing that should alter the tenderness I have always 
shorn for you, and make me repent the consent I gave 
to your journey to Palestine!” These last words were 
pronounced in so stern a voice, that Matilda was fright- 
ened: Berengere offered to draw near to console her, 
bot Richard would not suffer it; and taking the queen 
with him, he left the Archbishop of Tyre téte-a iéte 
with Matilda. 

Scarcely were they alone, when, with downcast eyes 
and a faltering voice, she said to him: “I know not, my 
father, what suspicions the king has conceived, nor 
whether you share in them too. ” « Daughter,” in- 
terrupted the prelate,” what do you mean by this? Is 
it not enough to remain silent thus? would you wish 
to deceive me? But do not flatter yourself to succeed ; 
I know you ; I have read in that heart full of weakness, 
in that heart which you would not close against me were 
I not to find guilt there, in that heart that has forgotten 
its God to give itself up to an infidel!” “ My father,” 
said Matilda, much disturbed, “that infidel is he who 
has restored the queen to her husband, who has broken 
my chains and yours, and whose virtues, admired through- 
out the East, have often been admired by the Christians 
and yourself too.” “ Yes, my daughter, I know all 
that,” answered the archbishop: “I know Malek Adhel, 
and I know what trials I left you exposed to; it required, 
undoubtedly, a great share of virtue to withstand them ; 
I thought you capable of it. I daily addressed prayers 
to the Almighty in your favour, and I hoped to see you 
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again only to hail your glorious triumph. God has not 
deemed it proper to give me so great a joy: you see, 
daughter, the tears my error cost me; they can never 
dry up.” “O my father,” exclaimed the princess, moved 
to the last degree on seeing tears flowing in abundance 
down the venerable face of the prelate, “ your words 
pierce my soul; without doubt I have been guilty, but, 
if you knew what strange trials I have endured, if you 
knew the dangers Malek Adhel has saved me from, and 
the sacrifices he has made, perhaps compassion would 
succeed contempt.” Ido not despise you, my daugh- 
ter, for I know the Almighty does not call all his crea- 
tures to victory, but he opens to all the way of repent- 
ance: if you have been like those who only believe for 
a time, and withdraw as soon as the hour of temptation 
is at hand, detest your weakness, grieve, and return to 
your God; your heart, swollen by the storms of passion, 
will grow calm in his bosom, and there alone will find 
that peace it would seek in vain in the love of a crea- 
ture.” Matilda knelt down before the archbishop, and, 
hiding in her hands her face bathed in tears and flushed 
with confusion, said, “ My father, deign to hear me—it 
is time the terrible secret that consumes me should un- 
burthen itself in your breast; but what terms shall I 
employ for such a confession! how can I tell you that a 
promise solemnly sworn, secret bonds, nay duty even, 
bind me to Malek Adhel!” She said, and bent her 
humble brow on the prelate’s knees. “My God!” ex- 
claimed he, “ what bitterness didst thou reserve for my 
old age! That proud and chaste Matilda—that virgin, 
the model of virgins, has been a Mussulman’s prey !” 
«« What do you say, my father?” interrupted the prin- 
cess eagerly. “Iam not so guilty but that your sus- 
picions may offend me yet; in the dreary waste of the 
desert, where I was abandoned with Malek Adhel, where 
he had just made a sacrifice of his life for me, where I 
remained alone with him, I bave loved, I have promised ! 
—these are all my crimes. My father, I thought no more 
to see the land of the living, death was hovering round our 
heads, Malek Adhel was expiring by my side; in giving 
him the name of husband, he consented to take that of 
Christian, to follow me before the Almighty’s throne!” 
“ Merciful God, confirm my hope!” exclaimed the pre- 
late in a loud voice: “my daughter, you can still look 
on heaven without blushing!” “My father, I think I 
ean,” replied the princess modestly. “ Fall on your 
knees, ny daughter,” interrupted the archbishop for the 











second time, “and adore the goodness that has saved 
you.” Matilda prostrated herself, blessing God, but 
blessing Malek Adhel also; for it was as much to his 
respect, she thought, she owed her salvation, as to the 
strength the Almighty had given her, Still there was 
in that sentiment something too tender to venture to let 
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it appear before the archbishop. and escape the lips of a 
virgin; it remained, therefore, whole within her heart, 
without her modesty even allowing her to see too near 
all the love it contained. 

After a pause, the prelate said to her: “ My daughter, 
repeat those extraordinary words; and say, when did | 
Malek become a Christian?” “At the moment when 
he thought he was dying, my father.” “ And, on re- 
covering, has he abjured the light!” “Had you been 
near him, my father, had your eloquence opened to him 
the source of divine grace, had he been told that the 
faith of Christ did not oblige him to betray his country 
—but I, a timid, ignorant creature, what could I say to 
hin? Meanwhile, the Alinighty knows it, how much 
the hope of making a Christian of him has influenced 
me, and given strength to my tenderness.” « If, through 
my cares, I could ever see the word of life descend and | 
thrive in the soul of that prince,” exclaimed the preiate, 
“TI would ask of God no other glory and comfort than 
to bless your nuptials and to die.” « My father,” said 
she then, with an interesting confusion, “ if Malek Ad- 
hel were a Christian, would you permit me to love him ?” 
«I would, undoubtedly,” replied he vehemently, “and 
employ all my zeal to induce Richard to permit you, 
also.” “ And why should it require all your zeal to in- 
duce him? My brother is the enemy of error only, and 
not of Malek Adhel’s person.” “That prince has often 
been the object of the king’s admiration ; but, were he 
a Christian, perhaps he would hesitate about giving him 4 
your hand, for he has almost engaged it already.” « En- 
gaged it!” interrupted the princess eagerly ; then she 
went on with that calmness security gives: « My father, 
that rash promise does not alarm me much, for my heart 
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belongs to me alone ; none have the right to dispose of 
it, and I swear it shall never belong to any one but God 
or Malek Adhel! If God speak, I will obey ; but obey 
him only! he alone can take me from the hero to whom 
I owe every thing ; man never shall!” The archbishop 
looked at her with surprise, for her manner had a stamp 
of resolution and firmness he did not think her capable 
of; meanwhile, on recollection of the situations she must 
have been in with Malek Adhel, he thought there must 
be great sources of resistance in her soul, and that, 
having to oppose against men and circumstances the 
same courage she had displayed against love, they must 
expect to find her immovable. After a long pause, the 
prelate said to her, “ Daughter, with the heart you bear, 
and the temper of Richard, if Malek Adhel do not em. 
brace our faith, great misfortunes must ultimately assail 
you.” “Great, indeed,” replied she, “if he do not 
change his faith! Except that, which would destroy 
him for ever, I can bear all others.” « My child,” said 
the archbishop, with that ardent charity that made his 
distinctive character, and towards which he had turned 
all his passions, “if in the sincerity of your soul you 
think you can form some hopes of the prince’s conver- 
sion, do not delay to inform me; I will go, and through 
all obstacles bring this great work to perfection.” “ My 
father, it is true that Malek Adhel has refused to follow 
me hither ; but, when I parted from him at Cairo, Sala- 
din threatened, and he was going to fight him.” ‘Ma- 
lek Adhel fight Saladin!” exclaimed the archbishop: 
“O unexpected miracle! O Providence, these are thy 
works!” « My father, he was resolved upon fighting,” 
continued the princess, “I know he has fought, con- 
quered, and that now he is in Cesarea.” « Daughter,” 
replied the archbishop, “ you will tell me some day what 
invincible power acquaints you with his actions, and 
how long since this strange intelligence has reached you : 
now I must hasten to reveal it to our chiefs! it may 
turn to advantage for our arms!” “Are you going to 
discover all to the king?” enquired Matilda with emo- 
tion. “Shall I be forced to blush at a sentiment he will 
probably disapprove? Yet, my father, if -you think I 
have deserved that shame, I am ready to encounter it.” 
“ No, my daughter, you deserve none,” replied the pre- 
late, looking at her with kindness : “ if you have evinced 
some weakness, you have also obtained great victories. 
I will show you to Richard such as you are, such as you 
will be always; he shall learn that, moved with the vir- 
tues of a great prince, thankful for the dangers he saved 


| you from, seduced particularly by the hope of bringing 


him over to the true faith, you have given way to a sen- 
timent of preference, but such a sentiment as virtue does 
not blush at, as your sex’s dignity is not offended at, 
and as religion can always triumph over.” 
He said, and quitting the princess, went into the king’s 
apartment. 
ecssdiiibiiai 


CHAPTER XXX. 


On his entrance, the archbishop found Richard with 
the King of Jerusalem and the Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom he was speaking with much vehemence. As soon 
as he perceived the prelate, he turned to him, observing 
that the French army had lost its chief, and that Philip 


| Augustus had sailed for Europe, leaving the Duke of 
| Burgundy to fill his place. The archbishop knew it 


already, the King of France had entrusted him with the 
secret; for such was the influence of his high virtues 
that the most powerful monarchs consulted him in all 
their undertakings, and sought his approbation before 
they thought them just. Meanwhile, Richard was un- 
easy at the departure of his young and brilliant rival; 
he feared his ambition, and suspected him of intending 
to carry his arms over to England during his absence. 
The prelate rejected a doubt so injurious in the following 
terms: “ With his courage and power he might indeed 
do much ; but he will never undertake that which is not 
great and magnanimous. Let us, therefore, allow him 
to go and quell the disturbances which prevail in his 
vast kingdom, and, instead of accusing, Jet us rather pity 
him, that he will not behold Jerusalem. A new favour 
of Providence seems to open the way before us. The 
two lions who defended it are at war; Saladin and Malek 
Adhel are no longer united; their armies have fought at 
Cairo; that of the sultan has been defeated. His brother, 
after having conquered, has shut himself up in Cesarea ; 
and, if we trust to appearances, it is not with a view to 


defend that city against us, but to assist us in defending 
it against his brother.” These words caused a vast sur. 
prise in the minds of the two kings and the duke, and 
this last exclaimed, “ that the time was come to send an 
embassy to Malek Adhel, and offer him any terms he 
might prescribe.” Lusignan spoke loudly against this 
opinion. “ Was it not clear that the hand of the Prin- 
cess Matilda would be the first price he would demand ; 
and was an infidel’s alliance of so much importance 
that, to obtain it, they should sacrifice what they held 
most valuable?” «If you recollect that infidel is Malek 
Adhel,” replied the Duke of Burgundy, “I defy you to 
imagine any thing more fortunate for our cause than to 
see him embrace it; and as to the sacrifice, if I venture 
to speak my mind, I do not think the princess would 
think it one.” “Do you suspect my sister of having 
had the weakness of loving a Mussulman ?”’ exclaimed 
Richard, angrily. “ Would it be one, sire,” said the 
prelate, “to have acknowledged Malek Adhel’s great 
virtues ? to have wished to bring him over to your cause, 
in opening his eyes to the light of Christianity ? and if, 
in return for so noble a conquest, your sister had pro- 
mised her hand”—« My sister cannot have promised her 
hand,” interrupted Richard with anger ; “ she knows too 
well her duties and my rights, to have engaged herself 
thus. I alone dispose of her, and have done it already. 
Had she persisted in her religious engagements, I shoul:! 
not have interfered between heaven and ‘her ; but, since 
she has given them up, Lusignan shall be her husband. 
and she shall have no other!” At these words the Duke 
of Burgundy ventured to represent to the king, how fata 
that resolution might prove to the Christian interest. 
“It would be so much s0, sire,” exclaimed he, “ that if 
Malek Adhel embrace our faith and demand your siste, 
you will see the whole council of princes, the whole 
camp, all Christendom, entreating you to consent to the 
most advantageous alliance the princess can possibly 
form for the interest of the faith ; and you will not resist 
it.” « And why should not the king resist?” exclaimed 
Lusignan loudly. “Has he not around him warriors 
whose valour equals that of Malek Adhel, and can we 
not conquer without that Mussulman? Ah! could but 
my own ardour animate the whole camp, with wha 
scorn should we not reject the assistance of an infidel. 
and show him how little occasion we have for it !’’ 
“ Lusignan,” said the archbishop sternly, “is it not 
enough to have lost a kingdom, to temper your swellin,, 
pride, and keep you within the bounds of humility? Is 
it not enough for interests merely terrestrial to have fos- 
tered in the carnp that bloody quarrel which threatened 
the cause of heaven with ruin? Is it not enough to 
bave been confirmed in a title and a dignity that you 
perhaps did not deserve, since you had suffered yoursell 
to be stripped of it? Must you force the King of Eng- 
land to keep a promise so contrary to the interests of the 
faith, and which you would be very guilty not to dis- 
engage him from this very instant?” “My father,’ 
exclaimed Richard with impetuosity, “are you not going 
beyond what your functions allow—and does it become 
you to establish yourself a judge between Lusignan and 
me?” «Tt becomes me,” resumed the archbishop, in a 
grave and commanding tone, “ to defend religion against 
whoever would hurt her cause ; it becomes me to sup- 
port innocence and weakness against whoever would 
oppress them; and if in public I never deviated yet 
from the respect due to crowned heads, who are like the 
images of God on earth, it becomes me in private to 
speak to them as men—men unfortunately replete with 
weakness and errors, and who too often refase to know 
and hear the voice of that God whom they represent 
To you, Richard, I venture to declare, that if abusing 
your title of monarch and brother, you should tyrannise 
over the heart of the Princess Matilda, I will take uj 
her defence against you! and you, Lusignan, if the in- 
terest of a blind passion should close your eyes against 
greater ones; if, forcing Richard to keep the promise his 
imprudent friendship made you, you should induce him 
to reject an alliance that might be the means of restoring 
the whole city to us one day sooner; know that my 
duty will force me to declare you unworthy to rule ove 
it, and that I never yet betrayed my duty!” As he 
finished these words the prelate bowed to the two kings 
and withdrew. 

« What signify the rashness of his zeal and his ob- 
stinate prejudices!” exclaimed Lusignan ; “ what avail 





his vain menaces and those of the united council! Ali 
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that would not appal me in the least, were I secure of 

your resolutions.” Richard replied, with a sort of in- 

dignation, “ Do you mistrust my word, then?” Seeing 

him offended, Lusignan threw himself into his arms, 

and said, “ Pardon thy brother; pity him! judge of his 

love by his fault, and do not punish him for having 
doubted thy faith.” “ No more of that,” replied Richard ; 
« other concerns call us. Malek Adhel is at Cesarea ; 
let us ascertain his intentions ; if they be such as we are 
told, if it be true that he has rebelled against Saladin, 
in marching part of our troops, they will be able to sur- 
round the enemy, take advantage of their guard, and 
open the road of victory to our whole army.” 

The Duke of Burgundy approved the resolution, and 

Lusignan not daring to oppose it, in less than an hour 
the council was summoned. Richard spoke the first ; 
he laid before the princes the events which had taken 
place at Cairo, and did not conceal the hope they had 
of bringing over Malek Adhel to the Christian cause ; 
he wanted to add his own opinion in that respect, but 
that now was not possible. The hope he had just in- 
fused spread a joy through the council that wanted to 
display itself, and with a unanimous voice they exclaimed, 
that no price was too great to purchase the advantage of 
such an auxiliary! The bishops, supported by the 
pope’s legate, maintained, that Malek Adhel’s conversion 
being of infinitely more importance to the Christians 
than the conquest of several kingdoms, whoever should 
oppose the granting of any conditions that prince might 
demand, ought to be looked upon as criminal before God 
and man. On hearing this, Lusignan arose angrily, and 
replied, that it was a shame that Christians should seem 
to attach to an infidel’s conversion the gain of the sacred 
cause they had taken up. “ What, then,” exclaimed he, 
«“ do we rely so little on God and our own courage, that 
we dare not hope for victory, unless Malek Adhel be 
with us? And are we so degénerate as not to find in 
our army heroes equal to him? Montmorency is no 
more, it is true; but Richard is living yet. If Philip 
Augustus has left us, the Duke of Burgundy remains; 
and you, illustrious Count de St. Paul, you, Esmengard 
of Aass, you, noble chief of the Knights of Hospitality, 
you who never retired before an enemy, do you not blush 
to see Christians raising the valour of an infidel above 
yours, and granting to his protection what they would 
perhaps deny to your zeal? In short, I will demand of 
you all, young and brave heroes, who have sworn to 
defend beauty in distress at the expense of your lives, 
to be commanded at last by a Mussulman, will you sutfer 
that the Princess of England should be sacrificed to 
him?” He could not proceed: from all parts of the 
assembly, the princes who were aspiring to Matilda’s 
hand, arose indignantly, exclaiming, “that they never 
would permit her to become the prey of an infidel!” 
The Archbishop of Tyre then made a sign that he was 
going to speak, and respect sealed every tongue. “It 
seems to me,” said he, “that the King of Jerusalem has 
ill understood, and still worse interpreted, the intentions 
of the party who, in this meeting, have pronounced in 
favour of Malek Adhel. God forbid that we should 
wish to see Christians commanded by an infidel, or wish 
to offer the august Princess of Britain such a husband : 
but Malek Adhel is no longer an infidel. From a foe 
as he was, he becomes the strongest champion of our 
sacred enterprise; and, raised by the glory of baptism 
far above the splendour of his birth, he becomes deserv- 
ing of all the rewards we can possibly bestow upon him. 
Meanwhile, if the hand of the princess should be what 
he demands, I hear it exclaimed on all sides that she 
ought not to be sacrificed; no, surely she ought not; 
but is not the advantage of Christianity the first wish of 
that virtuous and chaste princess? All that religion can 
require of her, religion will obtain; and I am the first 
to specify that, if Malek Adhel were to demand her 
hand, it should be granted only with her own free con- 
sent.” 

The council assented unanimously. And on that oc- 
casion, as well as every other, the moment the prelate 
had done speaking, all seemed of the same opinion. 

« Now,” said the Duke of Burgundy, “ our first care 
ought to be, to send part of our troops to Cesarea to 
ascertain Malek Adhel’s real intentions; the second, to 
elect the chief who shall lead them—and such an honour 
would undoubtedly be warmly disputed, if it were possi- 
ble, in the absence of Philip Augustus, to bestow it on 





He said, and suddenly the acclamations of the assem- 


Lusignan demanded to follow the King of England to 
Cesarea ; but his wishes met with the strongest opposi- 
tion. It was said that, the camp being likely to be 
attacked by Saladin’s army, during the absence of Rich- 
ard, Lusignan ought to remain to defend it. The pre- 
late supported that opinion, and the Christians never 
adopted one contrary to his advice. 

Proud, and rejoiced at the mark of esteem and confi- 
dence he had just received from all the Christian princes, 
Richard would not delay his departure for a single day. 
He announced that in a few hours he should be far away 
from Ptolemais, and then proceeded to the camp to select 
the soldiers he wished to take. He talked to them, com- 
municated his projects, exalted the glory they would reap 
from the conquest of Cesarea, and hinted to them the 
hope of being assisted in the enterprise by Malek Adhel 
himself. The whole army exclaimed, that there was no 
longer any enemy to combat, any city capable of making 
resistance, if Malek Adhel left the Mussulmans. Richard 
wondered at the impression the news had produced: it 
raised Malek Adhel’s glory so high that his own pride 
was wounded. His chief hope was to be looked upon 
as the greatest captain of the age. In disputing with 
him that title, Philip Augustus had incurred his aversion, 
and was he to yield to a Saracen that pre-eminence he 
would not grant the monarch of the first Christian em- 
pire? The troops he was going to lead had testified less 
joy and confidence at having him for their chief, than at 
having no longer Malek Adhel for their enemy. That 
thought filled his heart with bitterness; and from that 
day the engagements his friendship had contracted 
with Lusignan were sealed with his aversion against 
Malek Adhel. His heart oppressed, he returned to his 
tent to put on his armour. While the tender Berengere 
was helping him on with it, and bathing it with her 
tears, he broke out into menaces against Malek Adhel. 
The queen supposed they proceeded from an apprehen- 
sion of being vanquished by the prince ; and, in endeav- 
ouring to soothe him, she irritated him the more. She 
recounted the hero’s kind cares, and described all the 
advantages attached to the hope of seeing him embrace 
the Christian cause. She said, in fine, that, were he to 
remain true to Saladin, and to prove the victor, she 
should feel no uneasiness, as he had promised to spare 
her husband’s life. At this word, the king expressed 
his anger and scorn. To be spared by Malek Adhel, 
seemed to him a mortal insult. And, unable to contain 
his anger, be replied to the queen, that, if he heard 
another word in the prince’s favour, he should be led to 
suppose she had not been with him blamelessly !_ Shock- 
ed at what she heard, Berengere found no expression to 
justify herself from such an aspersion; and Richard, 
ashamed at having cast it, but too angry to repent, 
passed into Matilda’s apartment, bearing with him the 
regret of a fault which was to him a new ground of ha- 
tred against Malek Adhel. 

He found his sister kneeling before her crucifix, 
plunged in deep meditations. She raised her head, and 
started on beholding the armed warrior, whom she did 
not immediately recognise. The king stopped at some 
distance, and said gloomily, “ Sister, I am setting off for 
Cesarea. I am going to surprise the city—perhaps to 
take possession of it. I amtold the prince who com. 
mands there is disposed to assist us. I am farther told, 
and from you probably the archbishop has received the 
intelligence, that he has already raised the standard of 
rebellion at Cairo. I will not decide whether that con- 
duct be dictated by a sense of honour—and whether 
religion ought to pride herself on a conquest she obtains 
from love, and froma traitor. I will not consider how 
you might receive the addresses of a prince who could 
only unite himself to you by breaking through the ties 
of blood and of his country: all this imports me but 
little. The only objects deserving of my attention are 
the triumph of the cross, and fidelity to my engage- 
ments. I have promised to restore Jerusalém to the 
Christians: I will keep my word. I have promised Lu- 
signan to make you ascend his throne: you shall ascend 
it! In this I will neither know nor consult your incli- 
nations, The daughters of kings have none. The will 
of their parents and the interests of their country alone 
tule their destinies.” Sire,” interrupted the virgin in 
a trembling voice, “my engagements, my cloister”— 
“There can be no cloister in the case now,” exclaimed 





any other than Richard.” 








bly announced the joy such an illustrious choice inspired. 


he, sharply; “so celebrated a beauty has lost the right 
of devoting herself to obscurity ; and the splendour of a 
throne will scarcely be able to equal that of your name, 
That of Jerusalem awaits you—to which the conquest 
of Cesarea will open the way. If Prince Adhel con- 
sent to smooth it, I will accept his assistance; but, 
should your hand be the price he sets upon it, remember 
well, that, were the whole council of Crusaders to engage 
you to accept it, your brother forbids you. Such a con- 
version can only be respectable, as far as it is pure and 
disinterested. If the prince be truly a Christian, he has 
no need of reward. If he be not, will you be his? Let 
therefore his assistance be unconditional. If not, let 
him remain in his errors; we will do without him. 
With arms in my hand, I will combat his blindness: 
happy by his death, if I deliver the Christians of their 
most formidable enemy—and, if I can esteem my sister 
enough to be certain that, attached as she is to her faith, 
she will renounce an infidel without reluctance.” 

As he finished these words, he looked at Matilda 
more kindly, and went out without waiting for an an- 
swer. The unfortunate, left alone, wept, and turned 
aside from the contemplation of a futurity that might 
offer her the dreadful image of her brother plunging 
the homicide steel into Malek Adhel’s breast—Malek 
Adhel’s! who, on her account, would not perhaps defend 
himself. Soon the noise of the trumpets and drums, 
which announced the march of the army, caused her 
tears to flow plentifully. The pious archbishop, whose 
charity could at a distance guess the grief of the un- 
happy girl, came to console her. On seeing him, she 
raised her hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ My father ! 
O my father !”’ She now stopped, ashamed of a passion 
the excess of which made her blush—and which, instead 
of growing weaker from obstacles, seemed but to increase 
with them. The prelate beheld her despair, and although 
he blamed it, he thought sitll more of soothing it; and 
said to her, that if Malek Adhel perished in his errors, 
she must give him up: but he oftener repeated, that if 
he changed his faith, she might love him. Too pious 
not to address some reproaches to her on the imprudence 
of her affection, he could only pity her when she accused 
herself, repented, and asked of God to fill up her whole 
soul. But in vain did religion resume her empire; she 
could not destroy that of love, and the struggle became 
more terrible. In a timid voice the sad victim revealed 
all her griefs—and the archbishop, moved at the sight of 
the bleeding wounds of her distracted heart, forgot she 
was guilty; nay, to afford her consolation, he was the 
first to speak of Malek Adhel’s conversion. Matilda 
told him her brother’s orders—those cruel orders which 
left her no hope, were even heaven to move the prince’s 
heart. The archbishop threw a veil over all these com- 
plaints of love: he listened to those only that concerned 
religion, and which religion purified. Richard’s resolu- 
tions now became the subject of several conversations 
with Matilda, and he promised to neglect nothing to 
change them. Thus the prelate revived the hopes of the 
princess, who, seeing him daily raising his venerable 
hands to heaven, to implore the hero’s conversion, ven- 
tured to expect all from his prayers; and, filled with 
gratitude, reproached herself for having so long con- 
cealed her pains from him who had become her only 
comforter. She renounced the world, appeared no more 
at court, and preferred to her solitude those moments 
when the prelate consented to hear her. His severity 
naturally rejected confessions of that tender sort, but his 
religion induced him joyfully to hear all that could 
make him hopea great miracle was approaching, and his 
charity was fired at the idea of acquiring a new son to 
the church. Matilda sometimes said to him, “ My fa- 
ther, Malek Adhel never resembled other Mahomedans, 
who scorn and insult the Christians. You have your- 
self observed with what kindness he treats them. If he 
does not believe in the sacred name of Christ, he reveres 
it at least ; and his mouth has never uttered a word that 
could give offence to Christianity. Ah! surely it is 
much more out of attachment for his brother than for 
Mahomed, that he has hitherto rejected baptism. If he 
thought my baptism false or dangerous, would he not 
have endeavoured to eradicate it from my mind? How 
often, on the contrary, and at times when my religion 
most rejected his love, has he not seemed astonished at 
its sanctity and power: in short, had we died in the 
desert, he would have died a Christian. O my father! 

















he is ready to hear you, ready to believe you, and per- 
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haps only a few of your instructions are wanting to 
make the light of truth shine on him at once.” 

Meanwhile, days elapsed, and no news came from 
Richard. The same silence prevailed with respect to 
Malek Adhel. In vain did Matilda, forgetting her natural 
timidity, multiply questions which might have endan- 
gered her secret ; she remained still in ignorance. Often 
was she observed kneeling on the marble steps of the 
altar, plunged in deep meditation—seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothing of all that passed around her. None durst 
interrupt her then, except the archbishop, who, knowing 
her well, approached, and said, “ Daughter, daughter, 
what thought engages you so long and so deeply ?- Think 
on it well. If, like the successors of Aaron, you carry 
foreign fire into the tabernacle; if human love alone 
leads and keeps you there; if, far from governing your 
recollections, you give them free license—daughter, you 
are still a victim, no longer for the mercy, but for the 
wrath and vengeance, of God.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Two great armies were marching to Cesarea. The 
hero who commanded in the city, and the battles that 
were on the point of taking place there, rendered it at 
that moment ‘the most important object in the East. 
While on the sea side Richard had reached a woody 
hill, whence he could easily distinguish the high towers 
of Cesarea, Saladin on the opposite side had arrived 
under the city walls; and Malek Adhel, informed of his 
brother's approach, was preparing to meet him. In the 
mean time the Christians, observing the sultan’s nume- 
rous army spreading over the plain, availed themselves of 
their concealment to watch in silence the resolution 
Malek Adhel was going to adopt, and seize upon some 
favourable opportunity of rushing on their enemies ; 
but the distance allowed them only to observe the general 
movements of the troops—the partial ones escaped them. 
They could not distinguish Saladin advancing angrily to- 
wards the city gates, nor Malek Adhel opening them 


with submission. That mark of obedience did not ap- | 


pease the sultan. The rebellion at Cairo was yet too 
present to his mind. He wondered, however, at Malek 
Adhel’s timidity. He was ashamed of it for his sake. 
‘‘Tn losing his virtue, he has lost his courage too,” said 
he to himself; and, without condescending to cast his 
eyes on a brother he no longer esteemed, exclaimed, 
“Soldiers, seize upon the rebel, and let your swords 
crush him with the weight of my wrath!” Qn hearing 
that cruel order, his troops remained motionless and dis- 
mayed—but those of Malek Adhel, who had heard it, 
flew to the assistance of their leader, and snatched him 
away before the eyes of the sultan. Saladin, in a rage, 
drew his scimitar, and commanded his soldiers to follow 
him. Those of the prince, without waiting for his or- 
ders, nor considering the inferiority of numbers, sprang 
forward with such impetuosity that the enemy were 
soon repulsed, and the proud sultan himself obliged to 
fall back. From the summit of their hill, the Christians 
had perceived the engagement. They no longer doubted 
but Malek Adhel was in a state of open rebellion; fan- 
cied the time was come to join him, and, all rushing at 
once on the rear of the sultan’s army, surprised, dis- 
persed, and cut it to pieces. Saladin, attacked on all 
sides, could not stop the terror that prevailed among the 
soldiers; their ranks gave way, and yielded without 
fighting. In a few moments the Christians made so 
many prisoners, that they almost grew uneasy at their 
numbers. Richard said to the Prince of Tarentum, 
“Take fifteen hundred men with you, and conduct our 
prisoners tothe camp. Announce my victory. Let our 
brethren rejoice, for Malek Adhel is ours; and this 
evening the name of Christ will be adored in Cesarea.”’ 
The Prince of Tarentum obeyed. He loaded the Sara- 
cens with chains, and took the road to Ptolemais: while 
he was going away, Malek Adhel had seen from the top 
of the walls the standard of the cross displayed afar, the 
defeat of Saladin, and the flight of his army. Suddenly 
the voice of blood and of his country resounded in his 
heart. He did not hesitate. He traversed with rapidity 
the thickest squadrons, sought his brother, found him 
and said, “ Now Saladin, let us be friends, for the enemy 
is at hand. Let us fight them, and after the victory thou 
wilt have time enough to see me die.” Without waiting 
for his brother’s reply, he dashed through the thinned 











ranks, rallied the soldiers, placed himself at their head, 
and, wherever he showed himself, changed the fortune 
of the day. Moved, astonished, Saladin followed him 
with his eye. Disturbed with a thousand thoughts, he 
kept asking himself what he should believe, and whether 
he was to behold a traitor in Malek Adhel, or the firmest 
prop of his throne. While plunged in this uncertainty, 
he thought neither of attacking, nor defending himself. 
The right wing of the Christians had just been broken 
through by Malek Adhel. During his pursuit, the left 
availed itself of that moment to rush all at once on the 
sultan. By the yeNow and black feather that rose on 
his helmet, Richard recognised him, and sprang forward, 
exclaiming, “Come to me, Christians! Saladin is taken!” 
At the sight of such imminent danger, the sultan re- 
covered from his stupor. His formidable sword cleft 
Richard’s shield in two—but the intrepid monarch was 
not to be dismayed. He threw away the fragments of 
his shield, with one hand seized Saladin’s horse by the 
bridle, and with the other held the point of his sword to 
his breast, exclaiming, “ Surrender, Saladin!” «“ I would 
not even surrender my corpse,” replied the sultan, 
“while my brother could save it from thy hand!” 
“ What talkest thou of thy brother?” said Richard ; 
“thy brother is with us.” “My brother is with me!” 
interrupted he. Then suddenly, in a thundering voice, 
he cried out, “ Fly to me, Malek Adhel! the Christians 
are victors!” In the thickest of the fray, Malek Adhel 
heard him. He ran, flew, treading on broken crests and 
bruised breast-plates. Saladin saw him near, and, strong 
with his invincible support, he no longer defended him- 
self—he attacked, The bold Richard was nearly ex- 
posed to the same danger the sultan had incurred just 
before. But that thought did not make him fall back— 
for he well knew that, brilliant as his crown was, it was 
not an empty title, but only a pledge of glory ; and glory 
was so dear to him, that, even purchased with death, he 
loved it still. At that instant the shock of the two 
armies parted the two brothers again; but Malek Adhel 
was following obstinately the rash warrior who had 
threatened Saladin’s life. Richard, who saw him, broke 
loose from the men who were dragging him away with 
them, and returned alone back on the prince. A dread- 
ful combat began. Already their blood had tinged their 
armour. Astonished at the resistance they opposed to 
one another, they increased their efforts. Richard’s 
horse fell under him ; but he recovered himself so quickly 
that his fall did not interrupt the fight. Malek Adhel 
raised his sword, and discharged such furious blows on 
the head of his adversary, that the king’s helmet broke, 
and left him for a moment in dismay. But, far from 
pursuing his victory, Malek Adhel stopped on a sudden. 
He looked at Richard—and finding a resemplance that 
made his heart palpitate, said to him, “ What is thy 
name, invincible knight? Thy features, thy valour, tell 
me thou must be very dear to me!” “Iam thy foe!” 
replied Richard ferociously ; “thy eternal foe! I had 
triumphed over thy brother ; victory was mine! Thou 
hast snatched it from me! Thou hast conquered, and 
spared me! There are no favours which can make me 
forget such affronts.” “Well! proud Richard,” ex- 
claimed the prince, deeply affected, « for thou alone canst 
hold such language, if thou thinkest to hate me because 
I have been faithful to my country, I shall bear with re- 
gret the weight of thy hatred ; but it will not hinder me 
from revering in thee the greatest king in the universe, 
and loving thee as the august brother of her to whom I 
have consecrated my life.” He would have said more, 
had he not perceived the Mahomedan troops rushing 
towards them. Instautly he gave Richard his horse, and 
said hastily, “Away, noble monarch! In the name of 
thy wife, thy sister, do notdelay. Against so many ene- 
mies, all the efforts of thy valour would not prevent thy 
losing thy life without utility for thy cause.” The king 
saw it well, and that determined him. The interest of 
the Christians commanded him not to abandon them. 
To him belonged to collect and save their scattered re- 
mains. His duty of chief prevailed over his courage, 
and honour over pride. But as he flew, he shed tears of 
rage—and his hatred against Malek Adhel increased 
much more from the shame of having been put to flight 
before him, than from the injury that prince had done the 
Christians by remaining true to Saladin. 

While the English hero joined his troops again, ral- 
lied, and flew away with them, Saladin pursued and 
slaughtered, without mercy, all the Christians he could 





overtake. Malek Adhel spared them, and made piis6n- 
ers only. The image of Matilda, which haunted him 
during the carnage, seemed to protect all the Christians, 
Now that he had done all for friendship, he began to 
regret he had not done more for love. Discouraged by 
the struggles that the most-imperious of passions and 
the most srcred of duties caused in his heart—seeing no 
hope of futurity—not feeling the strength to sacrifice 
either of them, he stopped sorrowfully among the dead 
that strewed the ground; and those dim eyes, those 
pallid lips, those hearts that had ceased to palpitate, did 
not raise his compassion. Their fate appeared to him 
sweet, compared with the cruel torments that distracted 
him. “'They are at rest!” said he to himself, casting 
his eyes around on the heap of bodies; and he thought 
less of pitying them for having lost life, than of envying 
their happiness in having to suffer no more. 

Meanwhile, the enemy had disappeared, tranquillity 
was restored, and Saladin giving up the pursuit, returned, 
followed by numerous stands of colours and flags, tatter- 
ed and covered with blood. The sad and victorious 
Adhel advanced towards his brother. He summoned 
round him all the soldiers who had supported him in his 
rebellion at Cairo, and those who had left Metchoub to 
follow him, and said to them, “Do you swear by the 
prophet and his divine alkoran, to obey all my com- 
mands?” « We swear it!” exclaimed they. “Follow 
my example, then!” replied he; “fall at your sove- 
reign’s feet, and whatever be the punishment he may 
inflict on us, let us submit, for we have deserved it. 
Brother,” continued he, bending one knee to the ground 
before Saladin, and presenting him with his scimitar, “I 
offer thee my head! Take thy victim—thy vengeance 
is just. But pardon all those brave warriors, the sup- 
ports of thy empire and power. My example alone 
misled them; my death will bring them back to their 
duty.” Atthose words the fierce sultan was affected. 
He wiped the tears that started from his eyes, and could 
not comprehend what was that unknown emotion which, 
weighing on his heart, made his voice falter. Unable to 
speak, he opened his arms to his brother—Malek Adhel 
rushed into them. “Ah, Saladin!” said he, “ couldst 
thoa believe that the friend of thy infancy ever had the 
will or the thought of betraying thee?” «I now see it 
myself, yet I could not believe it!” exclaimed the sul- 
tan; “and, Malek Adhel, if thou hadst errors, I forget 
them—mayst thou also forget the vengeance I wanted 
to take!” He now pressed to his breast a brother whom 
he loved. Moved at the sight of their sacred friendship, 
the army celebrated their reconciliation by joyful accla- 
mations. And, by Saladin’s orders, his own and Malek 
Adhel’s soldiers were intermixed together, in order that 
he might forever remain ignorant who were those Sara- 
cens who had dared to bear arms against him. 

‘The two brothers were equally impatient to meet 
alone ; they interrogated each other, and came to ex- 
planations. Saladin heard the account of all that had 
passed at Damietta ; he saw that Malek Adhel had wished 
to obey ; that it was contrary to his orders that {fe queen 
had gone, and the princess remained; but when he was 
told that a slave, charged to inform him of that great 
event, had been despatched, he exclaimed, “I have not 
seen him! No message from thee ever reached me ; and 
I own that strange silence, which confirmed all Met- 
choub’s accusations, was the only circumstance that could 
induce me to believe them.’ Then Malek Adkel un- 
derstood the cause of his brother’s anger: all appear- 
ances had shown him so guilty, that, in pardoning 
without having heard him, he thought Saladin had 
evinced much indulgence. At the request of the sultan, 
he related the scenes in the desert, and his noble sinceri- 
ty did not deny that, at the moment of death, Matilda’s 
tears had made him untrue to Mahomed. «“ But,” added 
he, “if the seductions of that heavenly maid have been 
able to shake my faith, I can swear to thee, that they 
shall not alter my zeal for my country, or fidelity towards 
thee!” « Hear!” replied the sultan; “I have heard 
thee, and found thee innocent. If the Queen of Eng- 
land have been sent back to the Christian camp, 1 can 
only accuse the artifice of the Princess Matilda. In 
sending this last back, thou hast spared me a cruelty 
that would have stained my name. In fine, in defending 
thyself against Metchoub, thou hast more than preserved 
my empire,—thou hast preserved my friend! It would 
have been sweet to me to have something to forgive 
thee, but 1 can find nothing to pardon. Whatdol say! 
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was it not at the very moment I had commanded thy 
death, that thou hast saved my army and my life! I 
know but one way to requite thee—it is to give thee 
the beauty thou lovest. Accept the throne of Jerusa- 
lem ; place the Princess of England by thy side ; let her 
bring thee Ptolemais for her dowry ; and let the Cru- 
saders, contented with seeing a princess of their blood 
reigning in Judea, return at last to Europe. Thou wilt 
still remain the servant of Mahomed, the friend of thy 
brother. United in minds, in opinion, and glory, the 
sanctity of our bonds will serve as an example to all 
nations, and Saladin will then be able to die in peace !” 
«“] know thee so great and generous,” replied Malek 
Adhel, in the effusion of his gratitude, “ that what thou 
sayest to me now affects but does not surprise me. 
Saladin, I accept thy gifts, in order that they may bind 
me closer, if possible, to my interest and my duties. I 
accept the throne thou offerest me, in order to be the first 
of thy tributaries, and give thee a new pledge of my 
fidelity by naming thee my benefactor !” 

The prince wanted to be the bearer of Saladin’s pro- 
posal to the Christian camp, but fhe sultan opposed it ; 
he would not permit his brother to debase Mahomedan 
pride and the splendour of the throne, by taking the title 
of an ambassador to Christian kings; he commanded 
him to select one among his servants whom he invested 
with that high dignity, and who was to appear at the 
camp of Ptolemais, surrounded with that oriental pomp 
which might perhaps delay his journey, but would better 
convey an idea of the importance of his mission and the 
greatness of the sovereign he represented. 

—j— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


While the sultan ordered the preparations of that 
solemn embassy, so slow according to Malek Adhel’s 
wishes, though he hurried them with all the activity the 
most violent love could inspire, news of the sudden con- 
quest of Cesarea arrived at the Christian camp. 

When the Prince of Tarentum entered it with the 
warlike sound of trumpets, and surrounded by the crowds 
of captives he was bringing back, Matilda was alone in 
her oratory. She heard the noise of the returning army, 
and her soul was struck with dismay. She was going 
to hear what cause Malek Adhel had embraced—all her 
destiny was there, and the hopes she had entertained till 
then gave way toapprehensions. She forgot the prince’s 
love, the engagements of the desert—all in short that 
could tend to make her easy, and only remembered the 
fortitude with which he twice had parted with her. She 
accused herself, grew uncasy, knelt down, arose again : 
at the slightest noise all her blood rushed to her heart, 
choked and burnt her; soon she felt it freeze again, and 
she was ready to faint. Meanwhile, a well-known hand 
had rapped at the door ; it was the Archbishop of Tyre. 
She knew not whether she should open it: twice she 
advanced, twice she fell back in her chair. At last 
growing more confident, with a trembling hand and 
downcast eye, she opened the door to the archbishop. 

“ Rejoice, my daughter,” said he, “ the Christians are 
victors!” She looked at him; his bald forehead beamed 
satisfaction, and she began to hope again ; but, before 
she rejoiced, she waited for the prelate to tell her some- 
thing more. “Your brother has defeated the infidels,” 
added he, “and by this time Cesarea is ours!” The 
virgin made no reply. The archbishop had not told her 
under what colours Malek Adhei had fought ; she feared 
to show too much love in pronouncing the name that 
filled her heart ; but spite of the modesty of her silence, 
her eyes had spoken. ‘The uncertainty, the anguish 
they expressed, had revealed to the archbishop that the 
victory of the Christians was nothing to her without 
they owed it to Malek Adhel. The prelate blamed her 
weakness, and took no compassion on it; still, as her 
happiness depended on one word, he did not make her 
wait for it; but, wishing to purify Matilda’s joy in bring- 
ing it back to the idea of God, he added, “ Yes, daugh- 
ter, Richard is master of Cesarea, and the Almighty has 
moved the heart of Adhel; these two great conquests 
show us his power and his mercy.!” Matilda pulled 
down her veil; she felt that the transports of felicity 
which filled her heart would break out on her counte- 
nance, and her modesty blushed to let them be seen. 
The archbishop proceeded: “ When the Prince of Ta- 
rentum left Cesarea, Saladin’s army was yet between 
Malek Adhel and Richard: but this last, victor on al! 





points, was preparing to pierce through the sultan’s 
troops, and did not doubt but, as soon as he could reach 
Malek Adhel, they should fight in concert, ultimately 
put the sultan to flight, and hoist up that very day the 
triumphant standard of the cross on the walls of Cesa- 
rea!’ « My God!” exclaimed the princess, “ can I be- 
lieve what I hear! can Malek Adhel have fought against 
his brother, and could Jove have so much power over 
him?” « Daughter,” replied the prelate, «if he has 
done so, beware not to attribute it to love ; human pas- 
sions work no such miracles; the cause is above ; and, 
if I wished to announce to you myself that miraculous 
conversion, it was to prevent your heart wandering in 
transports of an improper joy, and to warn it not to at- 
tach itself so strongly to promised happiness, that it may 
not be ready to resign it, if it please God to have it so. 
And now, my daughter,” said he, “ you may go and see 
the queen; she is waiting for you. You will find the 
Prince of Tarentum with her, who will acquaint you 
with farther particulars, and prevent the enquiries your 
timid modesty would not venture to make.” 

Matilda fastened her veil again, adjusted her dress, 
wiped her tears, and appeared before the queen, her eyes 
cast downwards, and her cheeks burning with confusion. 
At the instant she entered, the Prince of Tarentum ad- 
vanced respectfully towards her, and Berengere, taking 
hold of her hand, said to her, “ Sister, to you we owe 
our thanks for a victory ever memorable in the annals 
of Christendom. Subservient to your charms, the noble 
Malek Adhel embraces our faith and our cause. ‘The 
report is already spread through the camp; already they 
attribute to you alone the glory of his conversion, and 
your two names are so closely joined together, that they 
seem as if they were never to part again.” “ Yes, ma- 
dam,” exclaimed the prince, “assisted by Malek Adhel, 
the Christians will fly to new conquests; that of the 
whole Eastern empire will scarcely satisfy their ambi- 
tion ; but they only wish this to offer it you, the only 
throne worthy your acceptance; thereon they will place 
you, with the hero you have given them. The sovereign 
of those extensive provinces, where now the empire of 
Satan prevails, you will diffuse on them, from your ex- 
alted situation, torrents of that divine light with which 
the Almighty has filled your heart.” “Such high des- 
tinies,” replied the princess, extremely affected, “are too 
much above my hopes.” “And what destinies, what 
hopes, can be above what your marvelous beauty gives 
you the right to expect?’ interrupted the Prince of 
Tarentum enthusiastically : “ wha* hearts can it not in- 
flame ? what empires can it not conquer? where was 
ever a more invincible weapon ?” 

Such praises wounded Matilda’s modesty. By her 
grave and modest deportment, she gave the prince to 
understand she wished him to change his language. 
Fearful he had given her offence, he said no more, and 
only, at the queen’s request, resumed, to inform Matilda 
that the dispositions of Malek Adhel before Cesarea, 
and his engagement with the sultan’s troops, had made 
the Christians presume that he favoured their projects. 
In listening to him, the innocent Matilda entertained 
hopes dear indeed to her; but which, alas! were to 
make her happy but for a short time ! 

The next day the whole court met in the Queen of 
England’s apartments, There the kings of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Jaffa, and all 
the valiant knights who had remained in the camp, de- 
liberated among themselves whether they should join 
Richard at Cesarea, and divide with him their share of 
laurels. Those, especially, whom Matilda’s charms had 
fired, burnt with the desire of combating; for they 
could not endure the thought that Malek Adhel, reaping 
all the credit of the victory, should also gain the reward. 
Corroded with jealousy, pride, and hatred, Lusignan ex- 
claimed, that, whatever might, be the conduct of Malek 
Adhel, he was equally unworthy of the prize he claimed : 
«“ And I do not think, madam,” added he, looking at 
Matilda, “that the nobleness of your blood and the 
purity of your soul will ever allow you to accept for a 
husband, a man whose belief is hateful to God, and 
whose conversion were a perfidy !” Matilda was moved 
with surprise and indignation ; Berengere was going to 
answer, but the prelate did not give her time: “ What 
do you venture to say, sire? What impious words have 
you uttered! What! will you call him a traitor whom 
God may deign to instruct, and who, abjuring his false 
prophet, in order to receive the sacred baptism ‘ 











“I beg your pardon, father,” interrupted Lusignan ab- 
ruptly; “ we are talking of honour here, not of religion ; 
and, on this point, allow me to say, I am a better judge 
than you. The laws of chivalry are not always the 
same as those of the church.” «The hero who best 
knew the sacred laws of chivalry,” replied the princess 
with some emotion, “the great Montmorency, thought 
differently from your majesty. Had Malek Adhel been 
a Christian, he would have esteemed him above all the 
kings in the world. As he died he prayed for his con- 
version, and had that conversion been criminal, his noble 
soul would not have asked it of God.” “I take no one’s 
opinion for the rule of mine,” replied Lusignan with 
arrogance, “ and least of all the last thoughts of a dying 
man. When all is growing dim and changing its aspect, 
our sentiments also may change; but rest assured, ma- 
dam, that if Montmorency were still living, he would 
bear no other judgment than mine ; and that, on behold- 
ing Malek Adhel fighting on the side of Christians, he 
would see in him a traitor who has disgraced his former 
glory by turning his arms against his courtry and legiti- 
mate sovereign; his voice, like mine, would call him 
cowardly and perfidious before the world ; and my sword, 
like his, can well make my words good.” Berengere, 
hurt at the manner in which he had spoken of her bene- 
factor, infused a little bitterness in her reply, and said 
that, however formidable were his sword, she did not 
think that the hero, so justly surnamed The Thunderer 
of War, would be much alarmed at it. At these words 
Lusignan could scarcely contain the violence of his 
anger, and, without answering the queen, he turned to 
Matilda, and said, “1 wonder, I own, to see the Queen 
of England profess sentiments so opposite to those of 
her husband, but I should wonder still more, if they 
were approved by your highness.” Sire,” replied she 
with conscious dignity, “ if I always prided myself on 
thinking like the queen, my sister, I will not cease to 
join with her, when she openly owns her esteem for the 
hero who stripped you of your kingdom, and perhaps 
will restore it you.” She bad scarcely finished these 
words, when tumultuous cries were heard in the camp, 
and broke off the discussion ; at the same instant the 
doors were thrown open, and Richard appeared all in 
arms, covered with dirt. His countenance was gloomy, 
wild ; and he did not even condescend to speak to the 
queen, who had rushed forward to meet him. “O my 
brother, my brother !” exclaimed Matilda, in a tremulous 
voice; and she cast an anxious look behind, to see if 
Malek Adhel was not following him. All the princes 
and chiefs, struck with astonishment, enquired the cause 
of his return, and why he had returned to Ptolemais 
when they thought him master of Cesarea. 

“JT have been defeated!” replied Richard, with an air 
of consternation, and inwardly swearing deadly hatred 
against him who forced him to that confession. « What, 
then,” replied the Prince of Tarentum, “has your ma- 
jesty been repulsed, before you could join Malek Adhel ?” 
« What do you talk of Malek Adhel !” answered Richard 
abruptly ; “ he alone has deceived us, caused our defeat, 
and ruined our enterprise. I had broken through the 
whole of Saladin’s army: his squadrons scattered about 
the plain could not avoid the Christians; they were in 
open flight, and would have met with slavery or death ; 
and, had I had only the sultan to encounter, he would 
now have been a captive in Ptolemais, and in a few days 
we should have taken Jerusalem; but Malek Adhel has 
snatched victory from me; he appeared suddenly, like 
an ill-fated star, and the disorder among the enemy 
ceased ; the troops were rallied, the Christians beaten, 
and, for the first time in his life, Richard took to flight ! 
O intolerable shame!” continued the proud monarch, 
striking his forehead with his fists, armed with gauntlets ; 
«“O insolent Malek Adhel! Thy name will ever be my 
disgrace ; and, what fills up the measure of my shame, 
I have lost the power of depriving thee of life!” « Bro- 
ther,” exclaimed Lusignan, taking hold of his hand, 
which he held forcibly, “ why have you lostit? Has 
misfortune broken your great soul, and do you mistrust 
your valour?” “Led away by my courage,” replied 
Richard, with his usual frankness, “I was on the point 
of falling into the hands of all the Mussulmans; Malek 
Adhel saw it, and saved me! I owe to him my liberty 
—probably my life. ‘This is the fatal obligation which 
increases the shame of the affront, in forbidding me to 
revenge it.” “And hast thou not a brother here,” re- 
plied Lusignan, his eyes sparkling with joyful ardour, 
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“ who will perish to save thee! Am I the only one who | raise on myself the hand of homicide; I will wait till 


can feel thy insults, and pay with all his blood the honour | 
of avenging them? Art thou not surrounded by friends | 
who cherish thee, and are now going to swear with me 
not to lay down their arms till the death of Malek Adhel | 
shall have freed thy glory from the only man who can | 
boast of having seen thee fly?” These words, spoken 
designedly, fired Richard with such a rage, that his 
wonted generosity was silenced ; and pressing his brother 
in arms to his heart, he exclaimed, “ Brave Lusignan, I | 
understand thee, and I promise my sister's hand to the | 
conqueror of Malek Adhe!! ‘That instant all the knights 
and princes, who aspired to the hand of the princess, 
crowded round the king, and raising their swords by 
common accord, they swore the death of Malek Adhel! 
But, at the sight of their sparkling swords, destined to 
pierce the breast of him the wretched Matilda adored, 
she turned pale, her eyes closed, and she fell senseless 


| 


on the floor. 

On seeing her condition, Berengere screamed, and ran 
to her assistance. Richard started, but did not draw 
near his sister, and, making a sign to the queen, said, 
“ Send for your women, madam ; let them take her away. | 
I will excuse the terrors of a timid virgin, and shall be 
happy to find there is no other cause for her emotion.” | 
«« My father,” continued he, addressing the archbishop, | 
«“ be kind enough to follow her; when she is able to | 
hear you, you will tell her that you have assured me | 





that her duty was dearer to her than life, and that her | 
first duty is to obey me. Let her remember that, if ever | 
heedless of her glory she hold another language, mine | 
will not allow me to suffer it!” Before he followed the | 
women who were taking Matilda away, the prelate | 
bowed respectfully to the king, and answered, “I know | 
the Princess of England, sire; I have often perused that | 
pious, submissive, incomparable heart. There is no | 
sacrifice she will not make to religion; there is none 
but what she has made, and in vain perhaps would you 
look round for one who could say as much; I therefore 
hold myself answerable to your majesty, that the Prin- 
cess Matilda’s conduct will always do credit to the blood | 
she springs from.” Let her then not forget,” resumed | 
the king angrily, “that, to become worthy of it, the | 
weakness she has evinced to-day must be the last of her 
life; for, whoever is weak, is not of the same blood as 


Richard !” 
——— 
CHAPTER XXNXIIL 

When a great misfortune falls unexpectedly upon us, 
we at first remain as if stupified; we see, hear, and feel 
nothing ; life seems as if suspended ; but, scarcely has 
it resumed its course, when all the pangs of grief rush 
in at once, and tear us to pieces; we wish to die, and 
yet fear in dying that our misery should accompany us. 
* Such was the situation of poor Matilda, «O my | 
sister,” said she to the queen, “let me go hence. I will | 
go to Richard ; before all those ferocious warriors, I will | 
fall at his feet; perhaps he will yet be moved, perhaps | 
my prayers will raise his compassion, and they will all 
retract that dire, that impious oath which threatens the 
life of him who restored you to your husband !” « Yes, 
my child,” said the archbishop, taking both the virgin’s | 
hands in his, “ pray for him who restored you your 
liberty, who spared the life of your brother—that is al- 
lowed to you, for God has made gratitude our first duty : 
but, O my daughter, let that sentiment be henceforth 
the only one that attaches you to Malek Adhel!” The 
princess replied only by a torrent of tears; her heart 
was far from the prelate’s words; for the moment when 
we fear most for the sake of a beloved object, is that 
when we love him best; and, on seeing Malek Adhel’s 
life in danger, he had become so dear to her, that she 
even doubted whether God had the power to eradicate 
her love. At last, in a heart-rending voice, she said, 
« O my father, when I pour out before Heaven my prayers 
and my tears, if is not that he may change my beart, but 
that he may change that of Malek Adhel’s enemies, in 
order that, no longer alarmed for his life, I may die in 
peace!” “ You wish to die, Matilda!” interrupted Be- 
rengere, much alarmed. “My sister,” replied she, 
throwing herself into her arms, “I have lost all hope; 
can you, therefore, doubt it!” “ Thus,” replied the 
archbishop, sternly, “instead of deploring your ill-timed 
passion in the bosom of penitence, you wish to crown 
«“ No, my father, I will not 








your errors by a crime!” 


| terrible among the stores of his wrath.” 


| remains in error, and ruin him to eternity ! 


grief has broken all the strings of life; it will not be 
long, for I have suffered much. I shall die very young, 
but not so young that I have not waited a time for 
death!” “ My daughter,” replied the prelate, “ shudder 
lest God should hear you, for death with sin is the most 
“It is that 
which strikes me with horror,” exclaimed Matilda: “the 
barbarians! they would take away his life while he yet 
Pardon the 
dreadful thought, my father, but my mind grows giddy ; 


| I feel that, if Malek Adhel must be rejected by the Al- 


mighty, I too wish to be rejected!” “Hold, wretched 
child!” exclaimed the archbishop: “hasten to banish a 
passion that has taught thee to blaspheme. Do thou, O 
Heaven, forgive her, for this is her first error! Matilda, 
recall thy virtue, and deplore for ever the acknowledg- 
ment that thou couldst prefer a man to thy God!” « Did 
I say so, my father? has my transport gone so far ?” 


| exclaimed she, struck with holy terror: “ Alas, I am no 


longer good; I have no honour; religion and duty have 
lost their empire over this wretched heart, that forsakes 
all, save the love that fills it, and the remorse by which 
it is torn.” “ Daughter,” resumed the prelate, in a 


| softer tune, “ do not abandon yourself to despair, for God 


can easier forgive than man can offend; he hears our 
prayers, and reads the disposition of our inmost heart.” 
« Ah,” replied the princess, much affected, “ let him then 


| hear the engagement I make in renouncing Malek Ad. 


hel; it shall only be in this perishable life, for God will 
surely allow me to meet him in the next.” “ He will 
even allow you to ask it of him,” replied the archbishop, 
“and perhaps not without effect; but you must live, 


| Matilda, and permit yourself to indulge neither in com- 
| plaints nor murmurs ;'you must bear up with your trials ; 


love them even, and beware not to call death to terminate 
them; for death is the wish of weakness, and virtue 
alone can live in misfortune.” Since my prayers can 
be efficacious,” replied the princess, “I was very guilty 
to wish to die. Ah! let the Almighty, on the contrary, 
deign to prolong the days which he allows me to employ 
in begging grace for Malek Adhel.” « Yes, my child, 
he permits it; but take care, however, that your heart 
do not make a wrong use of prayer, to bring before God 
the interest of your passions.” Alas!” replied the 
virgin, “there are no passions in which I wish to shut 
myself up; and these, the prayers free from ali human 
interests, are worthy surely to reach heaven. My father, 
I wish to quit the world, and return to my first engage- 
ments. O my revered guide! cover me with the wings 
of your protection, lead me into that sacred retreat where 
you wished to conduct the unfortunate Agnes. Since I 
have been guilty also, why keep me in the world? why 
bring obstacles to my repentance? O, let me but see 
my brother abjure his unjust hatred, and his blood-thirsty 
friends cease to pursue Malek Adhel, then shall you see 
me joyfully quitting this world, where I have known no- 
thing but calamities and weakness.” “Sister,” said the 
queen, “ you never will obtain Richard’s permission ; 
his heart and will are bent on your marriage with Lu- 
signan, and he will force you to obey him.” “ He will 
force me!” replied the princess proudly ; “ what right 
has he, what power?” «His commands will suffice, 
without doubt,” replied Berengere ; “ for surely it is im- 
possible to resist those of Richard!” “On this occa- 
sion it is still more impossible to obey !” replied Matilda 
eagerly. “ Daughter,” said the archbishop, “ great forti- 
tude is requisite to resist the commands of kings.” 
« Ah,” replied she, with anguish, and as if driven by an 
invincible force, “ much less is requisite than to give up 
him whom we love.” 

She then reclined her head on her hands, and remain- 
ed plunged in a deep meditation, during which Beren- 
gere and the prelate preserved a profound silence. It 
lasted till the queen was informed that Richard wished 
to see her: torn from her reverie, Matilda raised her 
head ; her countenance was more firm and placid: she 
took hold of the queen’s hand, and said, “I pray you, 
wait yet a little while. My father,” exclaimed she, “I 
wish to accompany the queen, to embrace Richard’s 
knees, to entreat him to act for this once as if I did not 
exist, as if I never had existed. He has promised my 
hand to any one who should deprive Malek Adhel of 
life; but, from the instant when I shut myself up in 
the shades of death, my hand will belong to no one; 
then the king, having no longer any reward to give, will 





have no oath to maintain.” “Sister,” replied Beren- 
gere, “ wait a few days; now you would only inflame 
the king’s wrath.” « Will you assist me to soothe him?” 
answered Matilda; “ You, who are indebted to Malek 
Adhel’s generosity for your husband’s life, will you not 
speak for him?” «TJ will, undoubtedly,” said the queen; 
“but I dread the effects of my attempt, for Richard's 
anger is terrible; it increases and inflames itself the 
more you attempt to allay it; and the design of chang- 
ing his will is a temerity he never forgives.” « Hear, 
Matilda,” added the archbishop; “do not thus hurry 
your resolutions. Remain in peace ; the moment is not 
come to see your brother. Remain in peace, I say, for 
Malek Adhel’s life is not in danger. Shut up in the 
walls of Cesarea, he is out of our warriors’ reach, and 
it can only be when the Christians lay siege to that city 
that the engagement entered into against him can be 
fulfilled : that siege, however, is not likely to take place 
yet. Before then I will speak to the king; I will do 
more; I will speak to Malek Adhel.” “You, my 
father ?” exclaimed Matilda, in a transport of surprise. 
“ Yes, daughter; and such is my duty. If it be true 
that some shades of light have fallen on the soul of that 
prince, God calls me to spread them. His conduct at 
Cesuarea afflicts, but does not discourage me. My daugh- 
ter, I will hence to Cesarea, present myself before the 
infidels, and speak to Malek Adhel.” “ My father,” said 
the queen, “ your charity misleads you; the infidels 
will load you with chains, perhaps do more 4 
“ They dare not!” replied the prelate, filled with divine 
confidence : “ whoever acts for Heaven is protected by 
Heaven ! God sees my intentions ; he will bless them ; 
and, if he should allow my blood to be spilled, it would 
be to serve as an expiation, and to redeem from sin the 
soul I am going to restore to him. Happy destiny ! 
which, making me participate in the sufferings of my 
Redeemer, would also make me partake of his merits, 
and extol my glory above all the glories of the earth !” 
In speaking thus, no sentiment of vanity inflated the 
archbishop’s heart; for religion alone can raise man 
above humanity, without giving him pride. Matilda 
fell at his feet, exclaiming, «* Holy man, direct my will. 
God inspires you, and I am ready to obey !” “ Daugh- 
ter,” replied he, with kindness, “promise me not to 
make any important resolution before my return!” « [ 
swear it!” answered she, solemnly. “ Farewell!” said 
he: “ my child, submit to Providence !” ‘Then, followed 
by the queen, he left Matilda’s apartment, and repaired 
to Richard’s tent. “ Well!” exclaimed the king, on 
seeing him, “ have you disposed my sister to obedience, 
and will she meet my wishes!” “Sire,” replied the 
archbishop, “I have commanded her to suspend her 
determination until my return.” “ And whither are 
you going ?” asked Richard, with surprise. “ ‘To where 
Heaven directs my duty,” replied the prelate. “I shall 
say no more at present; the queen, however, being ac- 
quainted with my secret, I beg your majesty not to insist 
on your rights, but to suffer her to preserve silence on 
the subject.” 

As the archbishop said these words, he withdrew, 
leaving Richard in a state of surprise, which for a time 
stifled his resentment; and, when evening came, the 
worthy apostle of Christ, filled with evangelical zeal, 
left the city, and took the road to Cesarea. Clad in the 
simplest garments, stripped of the insignia of his dig- 
nity, great in the consciousness of his pure intentions, 
with complacent looks and cheering hopes, he proceeded 
to fulfil them. 





_—_— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Oft in the cool of the evening did Matilda, attended 
by her women, visit the shore to inhale the refreshing 
breeze ; oftener still did she direct her steps towards 
Montmorency’s tomb; where she dwelt with pleasing 
recollection on his last wishes towards Malek Adhel, 
and with confident hope invoked his intercession with 
the Almighty. How often, amidst her reveries, did the 
virgin exclaim, in a plaintive voice, “ Holy cloister, 
where my sisters expect me—obscure retreat, where, in 
a happy ignorance of the world, I should have been for 
ever sheltered from its storms, and have remained insen- 
sible to the dangerous influence of love, which now, 
alas! I feel too deeply.” Thus saying, she leaned over 
Montmorency’s cold ashes, as if to reveal to them alone 
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the errors for which she hoped his interceding spirit 
would obtain divine forgiveness. 

Since the archbishop’s departure, Matilda had avoided 
all opportunities of meeting her brother, nor had Rich- 
ard sought them. His warlike ardour prevailed over 
every other concern; and, till the siege of Cesarea 
should call on him to display his valour, he daily went 
to attack the Saracen posts, and always returned loaded 
with spoils. Lusignan constantly attended, and shared 
the laurel that crowned his victories. Their valour, their 
exhortations, encouraged the soldiers. Before such he- 
roes, the terror of Malek Adhel’s name began to subside, 
and the Crusaders, fired with hopeful courage, without 
farther hesitation fixed the time when their united forces 
should proceed to the attack of Cesarea. 

On the eve of that eventful day, Matilda waited on 
the queen to learn tidings of the archbishop’s journey. 
Both wept together in mournful silence, and in contem- 
plation of the next day’s battle. The image of Richard, 
armed to encounter Malek Adhel, alarmed them equally. 
The queen, trembling for her husband, and dreading 
Malek Adhel’s valour, entreated God to save Richard ; 
and Matilda, kneeling by her side, exclaimed, “ O sister, 
let us pray for Richard, but let us also pray for those 
who stand in greater need of Heaven’s mercy !”” 

While they thus raised their innocent hands to hea- 
ven, the clangour of warlike instruments was heard in 
the camp, and soon Richard appeared before them, his 
head uncovered, and eyes sparkling with joy. “ Wo- 
men !” said he to them, “ why do you weep, when we 
defend your faith, and are crowned with victory? My 
arm has this day destroyed thousands of Saracens, and 
Lusignan has displayed more than his wonted valour. 
Followed by a handful of soldiers, we were exploring 
the woods at the foot of Mount Carmel, hoping that 
fortune would supply us with some opportunity of show- 
ing out courage. We have been successful beyond ex- 
pectation. A convoy of arms and provision, coming 
from Jerusalem, supported by three thousand Saracens, 
was advancing towards Cesarea. ‘A rich prize!’ ex- 
claimed I, looking at Lusignan. ‘ Wilt thou have it?’ 
said he; ‘{ will give it thee. It is less than I have re- 
ceived from thee, for thou hast promised me thy sister!’ 
He said, and rushed forward—I followed. Astonished 
at our audacity, the infidels scarcely made any resist- 
ance; they abandoned their treasures: I pursued, and 
cut them all to pieces. Lusignan took their wealth, 
which we distributed among the soldiers, and now they 
ask for more, and demand to attack Cesarea. To-mor- 
row, to-morrow, will we march there !—Victory is ours, 
and the blood of the infidel shall wipe off my shame !” 
“O my noble brother!” interrupted Matilda, falling at 
his feet, “ among all the virtues your soul is replete 


with, is there no room for gratitude ?” “ Young virgin,” 


replied he, rather sternly, “do not forget that, since the 
day when Malek Adhel shed so much Christian blvod 
before Cesarea, all hopes of conversion must have van- 
ished, and that you are not allowed to love him!” “Ah, 
sire!” exalaimed she, “since that day I owe him my 
brother's life! Were it not for his generosity, I should 
not now embrace your sacred knees. Can your revered 
commands hinder me from preserving an eternal grati- 
tude for that favour?’ Moved with the soft manner she 
had displayed, Richard was about to speak more kindly, 
when Lusignan, attended by some chosen knights, ap- 
peared, and begged the queen would excuse him, if he 
presented himself without leave, alleging the anxiety of 
the knights to pay their homage to the Lion of Eng- 
land. He, in his turn, related the king’s victory, spoke 
of Cesarea, Jerusalem, and the image of so many con- 
quests, the report of which would reach Europe ; thus 
he fired Richard’s soul with such ardour that he could 
scarcely contain it; and, at such a time, fancying there 
was nothing above glory, nor any interest more power- 
ful, he did not think to afflict Matilda by saying, « Sis- 
ter, the splendour of our triumphs shall reflect on you ; 
I swear that the conqueror of Cesarea shall receive your 
hand on the ruins of that smoking city !” Matilda shud- 
dered ; she was on the point of confessing to the king 
the oath which bound her with Malek Adhel, and her 
irrevocable determination of quitting the world, and en- 
tering the monastery of Mount Carmel; but, remem- 
bering she had promised the archbishop not to adopt 
any resolution of importance before his return, she pre- 
served silence ; though it grieved her, lest the king should 
construe it as an omen favourable to his projects. 





would accept the conqueror of Cesarea for her husband, 
surprised the queen, pleased Richard, and fired the hopes 
of all those who aspired to obtain her hand. Lusignan, 
however, exclaimed, that the conqueror of Cesarea was 
too vague a title; since, in rushing altogether on the 
devoted city, a thousand warriors might deserve it. 
“ Sire,” continued he, “ the greatest glory in the world 
is not inferior to the prize you have proclaimed. We 
must have a striking, matchless, splendid victory !” 
“ Well,” interrupted the Duke of Athens, “he whose 
arm shall first plant the standard of the cross on the 
walls of Cesarea will surely deserve it!” Haugist of 
Coucy, the bravest of the French knights since the 
death of Montmorency, answered the duke, that who- 
ever could bring Saladin in chains to Ptolemais would 
do more. “Saladin is not the most formidable enemy 
of the Christians,” replied the proud Lusignan; « it is 
not from him they have most insults to punish ; he has 
not given the first blow to the city of Jerusalem; he 
has not dishonoured a princess of my blood; he has not 


by false appearances deceived the Christians; he has | 


not, in short, made my brother blush, and it is not him 
that the victor will reap most glory in destroying!” 
“ Hear!” interrupted Richard, taking hold of Matilda’s 
hand ; “it is then to the conqueror of Malek Adhel that 
I, for the second time, promise her hand!” “ Say rather 
to the conqueror of that hero who spared your life! 
exclaimed the princess, indignantly. But confusion and 
terror now rushed on her at once; her secret, having 
escaped thus incautiously before so many witnesses, 
caused her an inexpressible confusion ; she threw her- 
self into the queen’s arms, and Berengere, who perceived 
the effect her words had produced on Richard’s mind, 
hastened to appease him, saying, “Forgive, my liege, 
the excess of her sisterly affection ; that alone has hur- 
tried Matilda beyond her accustomed reserve; by her 
tenderness for you, she regulates her gratitude towards 
Malek Adhel.” 

Richard gave the queen credit for having supplied 
Matilda’s imprudence with that interpretation, and 
feigned to believe it, that he might deprive any other 
person of the right to speak of it otherwise. “ Sister,” 
said he, “ your affection for your brother ought nut to 
misguide your judgment. Follow my example, and re- 
member, that when I place the interests of religion and 
my country above gratitude, you should do so like- 
wise!” Soon after the queen dismissed her court, and 
Matilda retired to her apartment. 

Overcome with grief, she threw herself on the bed; 
but scarcely had sleep taken possession of her senses, 
when the most horrible phantoms crowded round her 
couch. She fancied she saw Malek Adhel dragged in 
the dust, showing her his blood gushing out of deep 
wounds, and charging her with having suffered a price 
to be set on his death! Thrice she awoke, and endea- 
voured to banish these terrific images; thrice she went 
to sleep again, and found them! Lusignan, too, the 
cruel Lusignan, was treading Malek Adhel under foot! 
She could count his wounds; she heard him cry out, in 
a deep sepulchral voice, “ Why didst thou not speak, 
and confess to thy brother the tie that binds us? He 
would have respected it, have stopped the murderers, 
and I should not have been plunged into everlasting 
perdition !” On hearing these words, struck with terror, 
she broke from her sleep, darted from her couch, scream- 
ed aloud, and her terrors increased; for, though awake, 
still the same terrific images haunted her. The deer 
gloom of night seemed like that of a grave; the silence 
that reigned around her, like that of death; a cold dew 
overspread her chilled limbs. No, no! she would not 
become the accomplice in a murder; she would not let 
it be thought her hand was to be the price of Malek 
Adhel’s blood ! No—no power should detain her; she 
would fly to her brother, extend her supplicating hands, 
and reveal the secrets of her heart! If it were a shame 
to own them, to conceal them was a crime, and better to 
blush before men than before God! The virgin ng longer 
hesitated ; daylight appeared ; her terror prevailed. She 
forgot her promise to the archbishop, or rather thought 
a superior duty commanded her to forget it; and, cer- 
tain that her dreams were a warning from Heaven, Ma- 
tilda fancied she should be guilty of Malek Adhel’s 
death if she did not obey it. 

She left her apartment, presented herself before the 
guards who watched round Richard’s tent, and demand- 


~ Matilda’s silence, which induced a belief that she 
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ed to speak to her brother. Surprised to see her at such 
an hour, they hesitated; not daring, however, to stop 
their monarch’s sister, they only warned her that the 
principal chiefs were already summoned before the king. 
She scarcely heard them, but passed on, and threw her- 
self at Richard’s feet. With bim were the Dukes of 
Bavaria and Burgundy, and the King of Jerusalem. 
Surprised on beholding the princess pale, trembling, her 
hair loose, and bearing in her eye the terror that had 
haunted her all night, they ran to raise her up; she 
pushed them away, pressed the king’s knees against her 
breast, and, dismissing all apprehensions, said, “ Sire, 
condescend to hear me, take compassion on my terrors ! 
A dreadful dream has thrice returned to frighten me 
with its fatal warnings. I thought I saw Malek Adhel 
lying in the dust, expiring, covered with wounds, hurled 
into eternal perdition, and reproaching me with his 
death, with his irrevocable condemnation! His voice 
sounded in my ear, and methinks I hear him still utter, 
‘Matilda, why hast thou hastened my death? Some 
days yet, and God perhaps had saved me!’ My liege, 
you have promised my hand to the knight who shall 
conquer him, and I—I swear immortal hatred against 
whoever shall give that sacred head the first blow !’”— 
“ What do you say, Matilda?” interrupted Richard, 
fired with rage. She did not allow him time to proceed, 
| but, with her hands extended to heaven in a loud voice, 
““O my brother, it is no longer time for concealment !— 
Malek Adhel, to save my life in the desert, offered the 
sacrifice of his own! We were both on the point of 
death: at that awful moment, God alone was my sup- 
port and my guide; Malek Adhel promised to become 
a Christian! he received my oaths, and I swore never 
to have another Ausband!” The efforts she had just 
made to utter these words had exhausted her strength, 
and she fell again speechless at the king’s feet. Lusig- 
| nan and the Duke of Burgundy hastened to give her 
| assistance ; she pushed away the first; then, leaning on 
| the second, trembling, and with eyes on the ground, 
| waited for the king’s answer. 

|  Motionless with astonishment and rage, he looked at 
| his sister, as if unable to believe what she had said. At 
| last he exclaimed, “ Execrable engagements! wretch to 
| have taken them! Is it the sister of Richard, the daugh- 
| ter of Henry II., I have heard? What! seduced by a 
vile Tartar, she chooses him for her husband, and pre- 
su-aes to ask my consent!” “ No, sire,” replied she, 
with a becoming dignity, “I do not ¢sk it; and to re- 
fuse to unite herself with an infidel, your sister has no 
need of your command; no—Malek Adhel, a Maho- 
medan shall not be my husband ! Such is my duty, and [ 
“will follow it; but, after such oaths as have bound me 
to him, my duty commands me still more to renounce 
any other husband, and devote my whole life to save 
him, if I can, from everlasting reprobation !—O sire, I 
invoke your justice, your equity. After such a confes- 
sion, can I suffer you to promise my hand to the con- 
queror of Malek Adhel ?” 

The king made no answer; he threw himself into an 
arm-chair, and hid his face with his hands. Lusignan 
drew near Matilda, and, in a broken voice, said, “ You 
have pierced my heart, but if my despair cannot affect 
you, behold that into which you have plunged your bro- 
ther! Are vanished then all those sweet hopes that 
cheered our friendship, and fired our valour? And for 
what? for a vain engagement, from which the head of 
the church can easily release you.” « Yes, he can!” 
exclaimed Richard, starting up on a sudden; “ for it 
was entered into by weakness ;—but he could not disen- 
gage me from mine, O Lusignan, for that was cemented 
by honour; hence, since my sister’s imprudence has 
made her no less dear to thee, since thou consentest to 
forget it.” “Ah! what do you say, sire ?”’ interrupted 
Lusignan, falling at the feet of Matilda. “If ever I 
become possessor of this valuable treasure, I shall then 
be able to remember nothing, save to bless the Almighty 
for the inestimable gift I possess from his munificence 
and goodness!” Richard now took hold of his sister’s 
hand to place it in that of Lusignan, but Matilda drew 
it back with terror. The king then said, sternly, “ Sis- 
ter, obey ! for your pardon is there only!” Dismayed 
with her brother’s anger, the timid virgin was raising 
her beauteous eyes on the Duke of Burgundy, as if to 
ask his protection, when the Duke of Norfolk, captain 
of the king’s guard, appeared at the entrance of the tent, 








and said, “ Your majesty will surely excuse my bold- 
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ness in interrupting an important conference, when I 
inform you of a circumstance that astonishes the whole 
camp. Already had the van of the army begun to file 
off, when they perceived afar in the plain a standard 
waving in the air;—soon they knew the arms of the 
crescent: a herald is advancing alone; he precedes, as 
he says, a brilliant embassy, charged with proposals for 
peace from Saladin; it is to you principally, my liege, 
the embassy is addressed, and I come to receive your 
commands.” 

On hearing these words, Richard, astonished, looked 
at his sister, who blushed, and could not conceal her 
emotion. He then turned round to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the King of Jerusalem, and observed, that 
he could not dispense with hearing Saladin’s proposals. 
Lusignan, enraged at the disappointment, replied, that, 
whatever those proposals might be, he should reject them 
without giving them a hearing, if the hand of Matilda 
were to be the condition, “ But your majesty will re- 
member, I hope,” replied the Duke of Burgundy, “* that 
your will can be no law to us; that the interest of the 
faith ought to go before that of your love, and, ina 
word, that the council of princes has alone the right to 
decide thereon, and send Saladin an answer.” The im- 
patient King of Jerusalem was on the point of answer- 
ing in an offensive tone, and Richard, no less impatient 
than he, was exclaiming, “ He alone would dispose of 
his own sister’—when the Duke of Bavaria interrupted 
them in these terms: “ What! we are yet ignorant of 
the sultan’s proposals, and already does animosity break 
out among us! Let us wait at least till they are known, 
and esteem each other enough to believe that the inter- 
est of religion alone will dictate our answer.” The 
Duke of Bavaria prevailed. Lusignan, who perceived 
Richard himself was adopting that opinion, did not hesi- 
tate also to conform to it. Moved with his deference 
and feigned disinterestedness, Richard grasped his hand 
affectionately, saying, “You have nothing to fear.” 
Then he bid Matilda retire, and, turning to the Duke of 
Norfolk, commanded him to acquaint the princes and 
chiefs of the army that the general council was to as- 
semble in an hour, to hear Saladin’s proposals, 

i 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

Who can relate all the hopes which revived in the 
heart of Matilda! She asked herself what could be the 
meaning of that solemn embassy from Saladin, and at 
once guessed Malek Adhel. Amidst her agitations, she 
wished for the prelate’s return, and grieved at having 
broken her engagement with him. While she wept, 
feared, and hoped, her good and faithful Herminia of 
Leicester came in, and said, that, among the persons who 
formed the ambassador’s train, she had recognised one 
of Malek Adhel’s most confidential- servants. Matilda 
interrupted her, and enquired if she had spoken to him. 
« No,” replied Herminia; “the king, your brother, has 
forbidden all intercourse between the ambassador’s train 
and the Christians, until the council shall have decided 
on Saladin’s terms.” 

Herminia said no more. Matilda feared to ask about 
what she was must anxious to know; but the attention 
with which she had listened, and the solicitude expressed 
in her looks, sufficiently declared her wishes. The 
countess fancied she understood them, but, still conceal- 
ing it, said, “ However secret the sultan’s proposals may 
be, a report prevails in the camp that his ambassador, 
Mahomed, is charged to demand your highness’s hand 
for Malek Adhel. During two hours has he been before 
the council, and nothing has yet transpired.” Matilda 
turned her head aside, and concealed her face and emo- 
tion with her hands ; the countess remained in silence. 

Suddenly a noise of drums and trumpets was heard, 
and Herminia exclaimed, “The council is over, and the 
ambassadur is returning to his tent.” She then with- 
drew, and left Matilda alone. The princess fell on her 
knees : “ O Heaven!” said she, “is Malek Adhel thine, 
and shall Matilda be his?” She had not the strength to 
say more, for her whole destiny was in those few words. 
She fell back in her chair. To love Malek Adhel was 
supreme felicity : to love him was the only eternity she 
asked for! Never had she indulged her sentiments so 
far. They became a true passion, and her chaste veil 
was drenched with the tears of love! A sudden noise 
snatched her from her reverie. She screamed, and hid 
herself, lest some one should discover her condition, and 





the secret agitations of her heart. It was the queen, 
who, on entering, exclaimed, “In what a state do I find 
yout you weep when all smile!” Matilda started, 
raised her head, and looked at her with astonishment. 
Berengere drew near, and her countenance beaming with 
joy, said to her, “Queen of Jerusalem, let me salute 
you!” «Horrid title!” interrupted Matilda. “ Never 
shall they see me seated on Lusignan’s throne!” “ How 
say you, sister? It is not Lusignan, but Malek Adhel 
who calls you there!” The princess turned pale— 
trembled. She could not believe what she heard. The 
queen, pressing her hand, added affectionately, “ This 
seems, without doubt, a prodigy. But, sister, learn 
there are no prodigies which love cannot accomplish.” 
She said, looked at her, and smiled. Matilda could not 
smile. ‘Too many emotions had rushed on her at once. 
Astonished at her silence, the queen said, “ What, Ma- 
tilda, when Providence changes the minds of kings on 
your account, and reverses the usual course of things, 
in order to unite you with the hero of your choice, do 
you remain confounded, and not return thanks?” These 
words recalled gratitude into Matilda’s soul, but with it 
likewise the only idea which could make it lively and 
boundless. “O my sister!” said she, “you have not 
yet told me that Malek Adhel is become a Christian !” 
“That point remains yet in obscurity,” answered the 
queen. “Ah!” replied she, “do not talk of happiness 
then, until it becleared up.” The queen resumed then: 
“ Matilda, is not your disposition, which banishes hope, 
and mistrusts celestial goodness, a mark of ingratitude ?” 
“ Perhaps so,” replied Matilda, wiping away her tears. 
« Read this,” added Berengere, giving her a paper; “ it 
will tell you that itnow depends perhaps on yourself 
only to change the fate of this empire.” Matilda took 
it. It contained Saladin’s proposals, in these terms. 
“In the name of the only God, whose reign is without 
end, und of his Prophet Mahomed, whom he sent to es- 
tablish the only true law, we, the most illustrious sultan, 
defender and ornament of the faith, King of the Mus- 
sulmans, servant of the two holy cities, Mecca and Me- 
dina, Saladin, son of Ayoub, make it known to the 
princes, united under the law of Christ, that we have 
given to the most high and most noble Malek Adhel, our 
brother, the coluthn of our empire, the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, all Judea, and many other important cities in 
Syria. But, that all these extensive states not proving 
satisfactory, unless the Princess of England reign over 
them with him, we propose this alliance as the pledge of 
everlasting peace and amity between the East and West. 
We consent that a Christian queen be seated on the 
throne of Jerusalem, and that by her presence and pro- 
tection she console the comfortless people, and maintain 


“union between the Mussulmans and the Christians : we 


only demand that she bring us Ptolemais for her dowry. 
At this price, we permit her to consecrate the temple of 
Resurrection (the holy sepulchre) to her own worship. 
We make restitution of its monasteries—we allow all 
your pilgrims to visit the holy city, and will preserve 
inviolable peace and friendship with you. But if you 
dismiss our embassy with a denial, far from fearing, we 
will meet you; and God, by his power supreme, will 
give us victory. Decide, then, whether you will have 
peace or war. And, if God have resolved on your ruin, 
come! We will march at the head of the different na- 
tions who compose our empire, and whom no sea, desert, 
nor obstacle, can impede.” 

Matilda read the despatch twice, with the most pro- 
found attention. When she had done, she reclined her 
head on the queen’s shoulder, and said, sorrowfully, “Do 
you know what answer the council have sent to these 
proposals?” «« They at first produced the greatest alter- 
cations,” replied Berengere ; “the majority of the coun- 
cil declared in their favour; but the King of Jerusalem 
rejected them with the most audacious scorn, and Rich- 
ard supported him. The animosity then increased : 
cries, threats, insults, were heard; and the Archbishop 
of Tyre’s absence was lamented. The most numerous 
party were for the sultan—the most violent against him. 
Meanwhile, amidst that dreadful agitation, Lusignan 
suddenly remained silent—all wondered. He drew near 
to Richard, spoke to him ina low voice, and, demanding 
to be heard, silence was restored, ‘ Princes,’ said he, 
‘IT am asked to yield up a kingdom. Nay, much more: 
the beauty the King of England had promised to my 
wishes, Great and painful as those sacrifices may be— 
yet if religion command, I am ready to obey. But, to 





determine on this, I must be certain that religion really 
does require it. And how can J do so, unless God pro- 
claim it by the voice of his ministers? I therefore re- 
quest that the answer to Saladin’s proposals may be 
suspended until the bishops’ council, presided by the 
pope’s legate, have pronounced on this question, viz: 
whether it be an advantage for Christianity to abandon 
Jerusalem to a Saracen prince—and whether a daughter 
of the royal blood of England may be allowed to swear 
submission and obedience to an infidel ” 

“There was in this an appearance of moderation, 
which reconciled the minds of the council to Lusignan ; 
and his opinion appeared so prudent and disinterested, 
that it was adopted unanimously. They therefore con- 
cluded that the bishops alone had the right to decide, 
and, until that was done, that a truce should be requested 
of Saladin. And you may well imagine, my sister, that, 
since the point is left at their option, they will not hesi- 
tate to accept an alliance which will restore to the true 
faith a part of its former lustre and power.” “Ah! may 
Malek Adhel be enlightened !” interrupted the princess : 
“T can form no other wish, nor desire any more. But 
tell me, sister, do you know whether this embassy is the 
effect of the archbishop’s presence at Cesarea?” «I 
hear nothing of the prelate,” replied the queen; “ it even 
appears he was not at Cesarea when Mahomed set off.” 
The princess raised her hands to heaven with profound 
melancholy, and asked herself how God could so long 
delay calling Malek Adhel to himself ! 

“On returning from the council,” resumed Beren- 
gere, “my husband was pensive and silent. He gave 
me the paper, saying, he would soon come and speak to 
you himself.” «Sacred powers!” exclaimed Matilda, 
“this kindness of Richard surely conceals some mystery. 
But, sister, can the bishops’ council be summoned when 
the archbishop is away ? Lusignan entreats that he may 
not be waited for. He dreads that partiality in favour 
of Malek Adhel, which, in spite of all his piety, the 
prelate has not been able to subdue.” “Almighty 
Ruler!” said the princess, “ when the glory, the light 
of thy church, has not been able to forbear. being inter- 
ested in favour of that prince, amI then so guilty in 
having loved him!” As she uttered these words, the 
doors were opened, and Richard appeared before them. 
His ‘looks were uneasy and stern. He paced the room 
in silence, as if meditating on what he was going to say. 
At last, stopping before his sister, he said, “ Matilda, 
when I left Europe, it was to come hither, and, in driv- 
ing the infidels from the sepulchre of Christ, to restore 
it to the Christians. I found Lusignan at Cyprus—was 
raoved with his misfortunes——-swore to give him back his 
crown—and that engagement was sealed by friendship 
and brotherhood in arms, Whatdo they propose to me 
now? ‘To break through that holy and sacred bond— 
to abandon my friend and brother in his misfortunes—to 
see him stripped of his rights, and to invest a Saracen 
prince with them! This is not all. We are required 
to restore to the infidels that Ptolemais, purchased with 
so many toils and so much blood, and to unite our royal 
sister, themnoble offspring of the Plantagenets, to a wan- 
dering Arab! Does honour, proud honour, allow me to 
endure such affronts? What! throughout Europe it 
will be said, ‘ Richard, who went into Palestine a formi- 
dable conqueror, whose sword was the eonsolation of 
Jerusalem and the terror of the East, has shamefully 
retired at Saladin’s first proposition !"—and shall I suffer 
it!” He stopped, as if oppressed with rage. The 
queen and the princess preserved silence. After a pause, 
he added, “« What the prayers of the whole camp could 
not have wrung from me, that has Lusignan obtained. 
His generosity has not allowed him to mind his own 
interest, nor suffer it to be defended. And, if I did 
yield, I confess it has been to display such heroic gene- 
rosity in its proper lustre. He has referred to the coun- 
cil of bishops a question which my sword would have 
better decided, and I have given my assent. So great 
an example, Matilda, will surely not be lost upon you. 
It will teach you all the deference such a sacrifice on my 
part demands on yours. It will teach you how far one 
may bend, when public interest requires it. It will teach 
you, that, if oaths taken in the name of honour and 
friendship have yielded to more exalted duties, those 
wrung from weakness, by love, ought yet more to give 
way. It will, in short, teach you the only resolution 
you can adopt, in case the council of bishops should 
reject the proposed alliance. You will remember, that, 
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having the power to enforce obedience, I have not used 
it; and that, after so great an effort over my feelings, if 
you do not follow my example—if, far from showing 
yourself worthy of it, you even hesitate to acknowledge 
my authority, and the choice I have made for you, there 
would be no temerity, no ingratitude, which might not 
be compared with yours!” 

He ceased. Matilda cast her eyes downwards, and 
made noreply. Though affected at some of her bro- 
ther’s expressions, and surprised at Lusignan’s apparent 
generosity, she felt that no circumstance could ever give 
her the fortitude, or even the will, of accepting any 
other than Malek Adhel for her husband. But, though 
she had courage enough to abide invariably by that reso- 
lution, she had not sufficient to tell the king so. Beren- 
gere, to sparé her the trouble of a silence that became 
irksome to Richard, asked him, in a timid voice, whether 
the council of bishops was to meet soon, or wait for the 
archbishop’s return? “You, who know,” replied he, 
sarcastically, “where he is gone to preach the word of 
Christ, may tell us, surely, whether the importance of 
his mission will detain him long. But the secrecy you 
have promised to observe, not allowing you to give us 
the requisite information, we have been forced to leave 
it to chance. Should, however, the prelate not. be back 
at the expiration of a week, the council must assemble 
without him.” He stopped again, looking steadfastly at 
Matilda, as if waiting for an answer. She was silent, 
and he continued: “ Your hopes are very mute, sister. 
Perhaps it had been better for your fame, had your fears 
been as much so this morning. You have committed a 
great imprudence in pledging your faith to Malek Adhel, 
and a still greater one in owning it publicly. Mean- 
while, considering your extreme youth, and the love I 
bear you, I may yet pardon you. But, in the rank you 
hold, remember all eyes are fixed upon you. That one 
imprudence more can have no excuse—and that the 
world and I would never forgive you.” He retired then, 
saying he expecied to see her with the queen in the 
evening. As this was an order she coid obey, she, 
therefore, although reluctantly, went. /-.Vith a mind 
disturbed with anxiety and fears, she was forced tu hear 
all the speeches the news of the day gave rise to, and 
endeavour to answer. Some, filled with admiration of. 
her and Malek Adhel, applauded the proposed alliance, 
and the triumply.of beauty. Others, inquisitive and 
malicious, Sought to guess her secret. The women 
looked at her with envy, Richard with coldness, and 
Berengere with compassion. All the knights, who had 
aspired to obtain her hand, broke out into menaces and 
complaints. The bishops, grave and silent, refused to 
answer any qUestions relative to the judgment they 
were to give, and im “the same reserve on their 
features, as on their discourse. Lusignan, leaning over 
the back of the princess’s chair, seemed plunged into a 
deep sorrow, i with pleasure that his grief and 
resignation produced on the spectators the effect he had 
hoped from them. No man had less native magnanimity 
than Lusignan; but none better knew how useful it 
might prove in certain cases. In the morning he had 
well observed how contrary to his wishes the majority 
of the council seemed to be, and that, in persisting to 
reject every arrangement with Saladin, he would alienate 
men’s minds still more. That Richard alone could not 
be able to support him against the whole army, and that 
the safest way was to consent to yield up all his claims, 
In making this sacrifice spontaneously, he should im- 
prove in the esteem of the Crusaders, become dearer to 
Richard, and perhaps might move the heart of Matilda. 
Besides, in the sacred council, he would have the advan- 
tage of time and intrigue—two engines which he knew 
so well how to work, that, when he had the opportunity 
of employing them, he felt himself almost certain of 
success. 

But of all things in the world, nothing is more out of 
the reach of artifice than a plain honest heart. In such 
there is a sort of instinctive righteousness, that repels 
fraud, and cannot be won by it. Matilda might well 
believe in Lusignan’s generosity, but she could not 
be moved by it. And, even during the profound afflic- 
tion he exhibited, he inspired her with a reluctance she 
reproached herself for, perhaps, but which she could not 
overcome. Leaning over Matilda’s seat, he was saying 
to her, «Ah, madam, had Malek Adhel only demanded 
of me the resignation of my crown, and could I but 
hope such love as mine would suffice to your ambition, 


one word from you would make me abdicate all my 
claims.” Sire,” replied she, coldly, and without look- 
ing at him, “ how could Malek Adhel ask you to resign 
Jerusalem and my hand, since the first is his, and the other 
my own!” This said, to shun a lover she hated, she 
arose, and drew near the queen, who was conversing 
with the pope’s legate. Lusignan still followed her, 
and, apprehensive lest she might address some requests 
to that venerable representative of the head of the 
church, he spoke to him in the following terms: « Let 
your eminence beware of that dangerous beauty, for ir- 
resistible eloquence distils from her lips. Nay, to indulge 
in listening to the Princess Matilda, is to be exposed to 
obey her alone.” «You offend us both, sire,” replied 
the legate, gravely : ‘the princess is as far from address- 
ing me a request I ought not to listen to, as I am from 
granting it, if she did.” And I will add,” interrupted 
Matilda, rather sharply, “that your majesty has but too 
well taken care to guard against that submission you are 
talking of. For, in fact, if it were enough to hear me 
to obey, you would long ago have ceased to address your 
professions to me.” Lusignan was going to reply, but 
she would not suffer it. Impatient to be left to her own 
thoughts and hopes, she requested and obtained the 
queen’s leave to withdraw. 


at Lusignan, who continued entreating her to hear him 
but a moment longer. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Matilda retired into her oratory, the windows of which 
overlooked the ramparts, freely indulging in the new 
hopes and sentiments she was perhaps on the point of 
being allowed to entertain without disgrace. She recol- 
lected with a blush, but still she recollected, that nuptial 
pomp which had crowned Berengere’s marriage, that 
oath of eternal love pronounced with so much joy by 
the queen, a joy that now began less to astonish Matil- 
da’s innocence. Her imagination, diving then beyond 
the abysses of death, met again with love and Malek 
Adhel, and lost itself in transports of felicity, the reality 
of which belongs to heaven alone. Of this, however, 
God has allowed man to conceive, in order that he should 
not doubt the existence of heaven: but it would be 
great impiety to think that man’s fancy can conceive 
more than God has done. 

For upwards of an hour, she had been indulging in 


her extatic reveries, when the Countess of Leicester en- | 


tered, seemingly agitated, and told her that an Arab was 
at the door, charged with letters from Prince Adhel to 
her highness. Matilda having desired her to receive 
them, the countess added, that he refused to entrust them 
to her, and would deliver them to the princess only.” 
“Show him in, then,” replied Matilda, eagerly, “ for it 
is late. The hour when they shut the city gates is 
almost at hand, and the Arab would be lost if they found 
him in Ptolemais after that time.” Herminia went out, 
and returned instantly with the Saracen soldier, whose 
visor was down, and deportment mysterious. The 
princess spoke to him with some emotion. He made 
her no answer. Astonished at his silence, which she 
attributed to the presence of Herminia, she made her a 


And availing herself of it | 
immediately, she retired without condescending to look | 


to my felicity, make me hate him ?”—« — —— ew 
sayt I make thee hate him! O my hv ee ove 
thou knowest if I ever entreated any other aon a th ’ 
being revealed to him!—But speak, Male\ shel: me / 


me by what prodigy you happen to be hen, 


Archbishop of Tyre sent you—has he found. . ae 
sarea—have his words reached your heart?’’- ne 


not what you mean, Matilda,” replied the prin, th 
not seen the archbishop; he is not at Cesarea‘ ’. d ~~ 
he, but love, has brought me to your feet. No m*? oe 
. . yrtal on 

earth knows of my being here; my brother hia if is 
ignorant of it; the generous, but proud Saladin \° 

’ X - . yould 
not have permitted that I should experience in this 
the disgrace of a delay—but I could not wait far 
you for an answer upon which my life depends ; I cou, 
not deny myself the bappy opportunity of beholding yo. 
but for a moment, under the disguise of a private soldier, 
Unknown even to Mahomed, I came among his train, 
while the sultan thinks me engaged in visiting Ascalon 
and Jaffa.” 

«“ You know,” said the virgin, colouring, “ the answer 
the princes have returned to Saladin’s proposals?” —« I 
know,” replied he impatiently, “ that Lusignan, whose 
| audacity presumes to aspire to your hand, has obtained that 
the council of your bishops should alone decide on that 
point ; I know too, that your brother has declared against 
me, and that he supports Lusignan’s presumptuous 
claims. Perhaps his influence over the minds of your 
bishops will dictate their answer; perhaps they will re- 
ject Saladin’s terms; perhaps they will command you, 
Matilda, to betray the faith you have sworn to me.” He 
stopped, as if to suppress the anguish the bare idea of it 
caused him, and then added in a softer tone, “if they 
should command it, Matilda, tell me, what resolution 
would you adopt!” On hearing these words she knelt 
down before the image of Christ, and, having obliged 
the prince to do the same, answered, “in the name of 
this object of my eternal veneration, I renew the oath of 
never belonging to any but you!”—* Matilda!” inter- 
rupted he with warmth, “ this is not enough—swear that 
you will be mine!” “I swear it!” exclaimed she ; « Ma- 
lek, give me thy hand!” Surprised and delighted, Malek 
Adhel gave it; she took it, and placing it with her own 
on the book of the Gospels, she added with a sort of en- 
thusiasm, “now am I ready to unite myself with thee, 
Malek Adhel, for life—for eternity ; I wait but for one 
word—wilt thou worship the God I serve?” Confused, 
at a loss, the prince exclaimed, “ what dost thou ask Ma- 
tilda?” «My eternal felicity and thine!” replied the 
virgin, beaming with enthusiastic raptures; “ wouldst 
thou refuse it me?” Perhaps he was going to yield, per- 
haps religion, twice prevailing in the course of a few in- 
stants, was go:ng to employ that flame of love she had 
just triumphed over, to enlighten an infidel; but the 
| noise of some persons walking precipitately frightened 
| the princess; and Malek Adbel had scarcely put on his 
| helmet, when Herminia appeared. “ Madam,” said she, 

“the gates of the city have just been closed; the King 
| of Jerusalem, going his round over the ramparts, fancies 
| he has heard the sound of a strange voice proceeding 
| from your apartment; the soldiers on the watch have 
| assured him that a Mussulman had been introduced into 
| your retirement, and had not left it. He then came to 


place 














sign to withdraw. Scarcely was the Mussulman left | your door, and now insists on being admitted; nay, de- 
alone with her, when he fell at her feet, exclaiming in a | mands to know who is the presumptuous man who dares 
voice that reached Matilda’s heart, «At last I see her! | hold converse with you at such an hour, and thus trans- 


Matilda is restored to me!” «“ Almighty Powers!” in- 


| gress the rule that forbids any Mahomedan remaining in 


| Ptolemais after dark.”’ “ Well,”’ exclaimed Malek Adhel, 





terrupted the princess, alarmed, “if an illusion deceive 
me—4# it be not him that I hear—if my wandering fancy | unable to contain himself any longer, “let him appear, 
bring re me but a shade—deprive me of life, but not | let him come, and gratify my impatience to shed his 
of my error!” | blood!” Herminia screamed with surprise on recognis- 
Malek Adhel did not answer; he was too much moved | ing the prince !— What wouldst thou, Malek Adhel!” 
to speak ; he threw away his helmet, and showed him- | said Matilda, in unspeakable distress; “ wilt thou ruin 
self to Matilda; she reeognised that face which love had | me by such a scene! ah! if my fame be dear to thee, 
stamped with his image; surprise, joy, struck her to the | take care not to be known. Follow Herminia, she will 
heart, and, in the transport she experienced, it seemed | conduct thee hence. Shouldst thou meet Lusignan, tell 
to her as if she was ceasing to exist. On beholding such him thou wert ignorant of the Jaw which forbids Mussul- 
emotion, Malek Adhel felt his own increasing to mad- | mans to remain in Ptolemais after dark; tell him thou 
ness; he pressed to his breast the beauty he adored, but | beggest pardon in my name; if he should grow angry 
Matilda, starting, resisted ; for modesty remained, though | and threaten thee, I shall estimate thy love by the si- 
reason was gone. At that instant, the tolling of a bell, | lence thou wilt preserve!” The prince pressed her hand 
that summoned the Christians to prayers in a neighbour- | with passionate eagerness, and replied, “ thou requirest 
ing temple, filled the virgin with holy terror. “ Malek | that I should prefer thy honour to my own; I promise 
Adhel, dost thou hear that voice!” exclaimed she, “ it is | to obey, Matilda, and leave thee with that recollection; 
the voice of God himself!”—« O Matilda!” replied he | it will tell thee some day what I have a right to expect.” 
passionately, « wilt thou, by eternally opposing thy God | As he uttered these words he withdrew; Herminia 
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é =i the outer door he found the King of 
plowed ‘him ie head of his soldiers, who said to him, 
payer ee: 3s Arab, whence thy audacity to remain in 
Polauinet with the Princess of England at such - 
Let Kn." thou it is a crime that deserves death! 
The prince ePHed with an emotion which all attributed 
to hie app ehension of being punished—“ I am a Sara- 
cen: Ten" ® few hours ago bo Mahomed’s tents, and 
ats ignes uit of the rule established at Ptolemais. Iam 
with letters from Malek Adhel to the Princess 
charged < a henge ”_«Were 
Matild * and came in obedience to my master. — we 
it on|-, OM account of that abhorred master of thine, re- 
plied Lusignan, enraged, Py will punish thee in such a 
way #8 to teach him what fate I reserve for him too!”— 
«oy *Ould not advise this,” replied Malek Adhel proudly; 
« heaven, which has lighted up the fire of courage in 
8 breast, and given him a heart incapable of fear, might 
speedily bring him here to teach you, even among your 
friends and soldiers, how he treats those who give him 
offence by their insolent speeches and proud preten- 
sions !”—« Vile Saracen,” interrupted the King of Jeru- 
salem, “thinkest thou I will tamely bear the insults of 
such a wretch as thou?—Soldiers, load him with chains 
instantly and throw him into a deep dungeon’s gloom, 
till his master come to claim him. We shall then see 
how he will receive the answer I prepare for him, and 
whether the sword I drew for the son of Mary will not 
obtain satisfaction from this hated Mussulman.” «If 
fighting me please you as well as him,” resumed Malek 
Adhel, “and if death do not frighten you, I offer you 
both battle and death! Come on, this very moment! — 
The darkness of night shall r+ mrotett you; spite of it, 
my sword shall find your heaft.”—*« Dost thou think, 
then,” replied Lusignan, disdainfully «that I would de- 
grade regal majesty so low as to fight with such an ab- 





put in execution. Scarcely did daylight appear, when 
she sent to the king’s quarters, to request permission to 
celebrate that same day, by a solemn festival, the fortu- 
nate truce which had just taken place between two em- 
pires, hoping that he would do her the favour to assist in 
it, as well as the principal chiefs of the army. 

Richard, surprised at the message, was on the point 
of sending a refusal. He could not bear that his sister 
should wish to celebrate an event that afflicted him so 
deeply. Yet, as he was happy that, by making a pub- 
lic display, she would seem openly to abjure her first 
engagements, he thought that his consent would bind 


around her. Lusignan ventured to believe he could 
succeed in interesting her, if he continued to appear 
great. and noble in her eyes. His conduct in the coun- 
cil, his moderation with the prince, must have acquired 
him the virgin’s esteem, and these were the only means 
to reach her heart. He thus confirmed himself in the 
resolution of employing all his artifice to appear gene- 
rous, and to feign virtues which he had not. Why did 
he not employ the same efforts to obtain them! With 
less trouble he would have reaped more success: for, 
though intrigue, in mustering all its devices, may some- 
times resemble magnanimity, yet the weak foundation of 








her more closely to the obligations of remaining in the 
world, and submitting to what he should some day pre- 
scribe. He therefore answered, that, not only he agreed 
to her request, but that he also wished her to bestow a 
sumptuous pomp and regal magnificence on her banquet, 
and would take upen himself the care of inviting the 
ladies and knights who should have the honour of being 
present there. 

All those whom the King of England was pleased to 
name deemed themselves happy in the honour of his 








virtue sooner or later gives way, and with it falls the de- 
ceitful phantom it has raised. 


nae 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The sun was already on its decline, when Malek Adhel, 
exploring for the third time the skirts of the wood, and 
not seeing Lusignan, wondered what obstacles could 
detain him. For, next to the pleasure of being pre- 
ferred by her we love, there is none sweeter than that of 





preference, and eagerly repaired under the costly and 
magnificent tents the princess had caused to be pitched 
on the shore. The King of Jerusalem appeared among 
the first, hoping that he should be able to escape about 
the middle of the day to meet and encounter Malek 
Adhel in the sycamore wood ; and likewise filled with 
the project of taking revenge un Matilda, in letting her 
know that he was master of her fate, since he had dis- 
covered her secret. But, before he could find time to 
make her understand it, the conduct of the princess dis- 
concerted all his projects, and proved to him that the fear 
of seeing the secret of the preceding day discovered, 
was not what most engaged her attention. 

All the most illustrious sovereigns, brave knights, and 





jeet enemy ! ‘To-morrow, in the face of the whole camp, 
and in the sight of Mahomed himself, shall an infamous 
punishment atone for thy temerity, and revenge me for 
thy insolence!”—He said, and ordered him to be loaded 
with chains; Malek Adhel drew his sword with that fire 
that revealed the hero. Lusignan looked at him, won- 
dered, and said, “« Who art thou, thus to think of defend- 
ing thyself?” Had Malek Adhel exposed his own life 
only, he would have answered by attacking Lusignan; 
but he wished not to commit Matilda, and yet, in suffer- 
ing himself to be put in chains, he must unavoidably be 
recognised, and this again would be disobeying her. In 
such an alternative, he ventured to discover himself to 
his rival. “Hear!” said he to him, in a low voice; “I 
am Malek Adhel! If my sword does not tell thee so, it 
is to avoid a scandal that might offend her, to whose ser- 
vice we both have devoted our lives. And, according to 
the use thou wilt make of the secret I confide to thy 
honour, I shall see whether thou art worthy of the name 
of knight, and the estecm of a rival who hates thee!” 
«T hate thee a thousand times more !” replied Lusignan, 
whose voice was altered with rage, “and the respect 
alone which I bear the illustrious Matilda can force me 
to silence, quell my anger, and suspend my vengeance !” 
“If thou art anxious to gratify it,” answered Malek 
Adhel, “thou shalt not wait. Meet me to-morrow at 
sunset, in the sycamore wood that spreads near the gate 
of Nazareth, and the life of one of us shall decide.” 
All the answer the King of Jerusalem gave was to 
squeeze his hand. ‘Then, raising his voice, he said to 
his soldiers, that he was satisfied with that slave’s apo- 
logy; that they might conduct him without the city 
gates, and take care to preserve silence on the adven- 
ture. 

Herminia, without being perceived, watched all that 
had passed, and came back to give her mistress the ac- 
count, as soon as she saw the prince in safety. Matilda 
easily guessed what Malek Adhel had whispered to Lu- 
signan. She knew too well that the arrogance of the 
last would not have forgiven a soldier who had just in- 
sulted him, had he not in discovering himself forced 
Lusignan by that mark of esteem to show himself wor- 
thy of having received it. But she was equally certain, 
that the one could not have yielded, nor the other have 
remained silent, except with the hope of early revenge. 
She therefore could entertain no doubt but that they had 
provoked each other to fight, and though she thought 
Malek Adhel invincible, Lusignan’s valour alarmed her. 
All night her mind was employed in finding out the 
means of avoiding the danger that threatened the prince, 


lovely beauties, that Europe and Asia could bring to- 
gether, assembled round an immense table, at which the 
princess of England presided with admirable grace. At 
the end of the banquet, she arose on a sudden, and, her 
countenance suffused with a modest blush, said, “ With 
the king my brother’s gracious leave, I require of all 
the knights here present, that they will grant me a boon.” 
So beautiful and interesting-was she while speaking, that 
there was no need of her royal birth, nor of Richard’s 
commands, to be obeyed. All the knights rose sponta- 
neously, and promised that whatever the princess Ma- 
tida’s will might be, they would unconditionally submit 
toit. She still hesitated to speak before she had obtained 
Richard’s approbation, who, on his part, was afraid to 
give it, lest he should be engaged in spite of himself. 
Meanwhile, the laws of chivairy not allowing him to 
deny his sister any thing on so solemn an occasion, he 
answered with some confusion, that, far from opposing 
the boon being granted, he sufficiently knew her reserve 
and prudence to pledge himself to give her satisfaction, 
as far as might be in his power. “Since your majesty 
allows me to express my wish,” replied she, with dignity, 
«“T demand from you, sire, as well as from all the knights 




















during the truce which has just been concluded with 
Saladin, every offensive weapon be hung up. That | ¢ 
none be used during the tilts and tournaments but blunted 
ones. And, in fine, that none among you, under any 
pretence, spill blood in our games, by provoking or ac- 
cepting deadly strife, either with the Christians, or even 
the Mussulmans.” At these words, all the knights 
turned down the point of their swords at Matilda’s feet, 
declaring it treason and felony to break their oath before 
she had released them. The King of Jerusalem came 
forward one of the last, and, kneeling reluctantly, said 
in a low voice to Matilda, with a reproachful look, « Ah, 
madam, how painful are your laws, and how hard is it 
for me to obey them to-day!” Matilda, happy in the 
success of her stratagem, looked at Lusignan more kindly | a 
than usual, and answered him in a low and mysterious 
voice, at the same time holding out her hand to him, “I 
know what I owe vou, and the right your silence has to 
my gratitude!” Lusignan, transported with a favour 
which his anxious cares and ardent solicitations had 
never yet been able to obtain, did not imagine that he 
owed it to the happiness Matilda then enjoyed, in having 
secured the prince’s life during the truce; a happiness 
that filled her soul so comp'etely, that she could not con- 
tain it, whence her looks became softer and her expres- 





and fear and love suggested a project which she hastily 








sions kinder, as if every one had been a Malek Adhel 





Matilda! 
that were to intervene previous to that happy day, how 
willingly would he have resigned all those that were to 
follow it! 
point in existence : except this, all is nothing. And, to 
snatch it a moment sooner, they consent to sink into 
that everlasting ruin they perceive beyond it. O Su- 
preme Wisdom! what would be our fate, if, ceasing to 
watch over our destinies, thou allowedst us freely to 
gratify all our vain wishes! 
various seducing dreams of our imagination, instead of 
hoping long, we would enjoy at once. 


taking revenge on a rival. Meanwhile, a cloud of dust 
arose. Lusignan appeared coming on full speed, but he 
was unarmed. His arm held no Shield. Instead of his 


sword, he carried a lance, the point of which was blunt- 
ed; a hat, ornamented with a plume of feathers, had 
taken the place of his helmet—and, in the room of his 
breast-plate, a purple mantle, with golden flowers, hung 
on his shoulders. 
demanded an explanation. 
fully. 
made him promise not to accept any challenge during 
the whole truce. 
the same injunction on all the knights. 
colouring he gave his account, it might have been sup- 
posed to be out of concern for him, that Matilda had re- 
quired such an engagement. 
him disdainfully, and said, “ Lusignan, I can hate, but 
not fear thee ! 
Employ to seduce her all the artifices thy mind can sug- 
gest to thee. 
security.” 
far from enjoying that peace and confidence he talked of. 
His heart was filled with anxiety and confusion. He 
could not forgive Matilda for having ineurred an obliga- 
tion to Lusignan, by receiving a promise from him: nor 
could he comprehend the cause of that strange conduct; 
for he did not in the least imagine she wished to pre- 
serve him fiom danger. 


Struck with surprise, Malek Abdel 
Lusignan gave it, but not 
He said that Matilda had drawn him aside, and 
But he did not say that she had laid 
Hence, by the 
Malek Adhel looked at 


Go! return to the Princess of England. 


I know her too well not to be in perfect 
He said, and rode off full gallop—but was 


Accustomed as he was to meet with no iivincible ad- 


versary—looking at Lusignam’s defeat as a mere sport, 
and not being able to imagine that, in such a combat, 
Matilda could fear for any other than_his detested rival, 
he was on the point of believing that, if #he had not felt 
herself interested for him, she would not have hindered 
him from exposing himself. And yet, whén he recol- 
lected the candour, the innocence of the virgin, and par- 
ticularly the tender emotion she had shown the day be- 
who have just sworn obedience to me, a promise that, | fore, he blushed at his suspicions, and longed to go, and 
implore forgiveness. 


How, in his impatience, did he 
ount the hours that were to elapse until he could see 
To take away from his existence all the hours 


Thus, for passionate souls there is but one 


Impatient to realise the 


And, as there 
re no true and durable enjoyments but those which 


long hope has purchased, passing thus in a moment 
from desire to happiness, we should likewise pass from 
happiness to disgust, and from disgust to death itself. 
Thus, a day would suffice to devour our rapid existence, 
which even then we might have found too long. 


Malek Adhel did not return straight to Cesarea. 


When he left Saladin, he told him he was going to visit 
Ascalon and Jaffa: nor did he wish to deceive his brother. 
Meanwhile, time passed. The days he had spent, in 
going to Ptolemais, and waiting for Lusignan, allowed 
him only to see Ascalon ; Jaffa, besides, was not so 









